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College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  techni¬ 
cal  achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student 
a  liberal  and  cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which 
fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business  with  specialization  in  Accounting,  Journalism, 
Banting  and  Finance,  Public  Administration,  Industrial  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  Marketing  and  Advertising.  Instruction  is '  through  lec¬ 
tures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  talks  by  business  men. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  profes¬ 
sional  courses  in  the  fields  of  Civil,  Mechanical  (with  Diesel,  Aero¬ 
nautical,  and  Air  Conditioning  options).  Electrical,  Chemical,  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineering,  and  Engineering-  Administration.  General  en¬ 
gineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  thu3  the 
student  need  not  make  a  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering 
in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year. 


Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all 
classes,  provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience 
with  classroom  instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  his  school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business 
contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

Pre-legal  Programs  Available 
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BERTHA  M.  SELLAR 

To  our  most  loyal,  faithful  teacher,  who  shared  with  us  the  richness  of  her 
learning,  and  whose  memory  will  linger  always,  we,  the  students  of 
Woburn  High  School,  lovingly  dedicate  this  Reflector. 
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Bertha  M.  Seller 

Miss  Bertha  Seller  was  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  1889  of  the  Woburn  High  School. 

After  completing  her  course  at  Radcliffe  College 
she  returned  to  Woburn  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  September,  1894.  She  held  this  position  until  her 
retirement  in  June,  1939. 

In  1928  she  was  made  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics.  By  her  untiring  efforts,  she  raised 
her  department  to  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  State. 

She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Mathematics 
Club  in  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Seller  gave  her  entire  life  and  her  unlimited 
interest  to  her  profession.  She  was  never  too  busy 
to  help  perplexed  pupils  understand  their  x’s  and 
y’s,  and  many  were  the  days  she  remained  after 
school,  giving  extra  help  to  those  who  were  in  need 
of  it.  She  prepared  for  college  many  students  who 
now  have  become  famous  men  and  women. 

We  wish  to  publicly  express  our  thanks  and  grat¬ 
itude  for  her  very  faithful  service. 

To  her  we  owe  more  than  words  can  express. 

Martha  West,  ’40 


Peace  on  Earth — (lo-od  Will  Toward  Men 

Nearly  twenty  centuries  ago,  a  Child  was  born 
in  a  manger  on  a.  hill  outside  the  city  of  Bethlehem. 

He  in  his  simple,  yet  noble  manner,  taught  us 
love,  kindliness,  peace,  and  regard  for  cur  fellow 
men.  These  qualities  are  the  means  by  which  we 
may  live  a  better  life.  As  the  Christmas  season 
draws  near,  we  shall  truly  celebrate  his  birthday,  if 
we,  individually,  follow  His  teachings. 

Just  as  the  three  wise  men  brought  Him  gifts 
of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrth,  so  has  it  become  a 
custom  to  give  presents  to  those  we  love,  whether 
the  gift  is  large  or  expensive,  small  or  poor,  the  main 
idea,  the  simple  thought  of  love,  is  still  there. 

Yet,  after  twenty  centuries,  the  nations  of  the 
world  taken  collectively  as  one  great  society  have 
still  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  peace.  Only  on 
this  continent  is  there  even  a  semblance  of  peace  and 
good-will. 

Let  us  pray  that,  even  though  the  blackness  of 
today  creates  a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  in  the  future 
there  will  be  everywhere  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men. 

Ellen  Cassanos,  ’40 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Lois  Keniston,  ’40 

During  the  period  of  school  life,  few  of  us  realize 
the  tremendous  responsibility  which  will  soon  be 
placed  upon  our  shoulders.  Our  parents,  our  teach¬ 
ers,  and  our  churches  are  prepaing  us  for  it.  This 
responsibility  is  American  citizenship.  The  students 
and  youth  of  today  will  be  the  community  dwellers 
and  the  voters  of  tomorrow. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  which  did  not  exist  two  hundred 
years  ago.  (Jt  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  world  is  in  a 
perilous  condition.  A  mere  glance  at  the  newspap¬ 
ers  will  tell  us  that.  Despite  increased  knowledge 
and  better  living  conditions,  the  world  seems  to  have 
taken  a  decided  downward  step  in  civilization,  a 
falling  away  from  the  ideals  which  cost  millions  of 
precious  lives.  For  this  reason  there  is  need  for  a 
greater  diligence  than  ever. 

There  should  be  a  supreme  measure  of  America¬ 
nism  in  our  schools,  for  the  best  place  to  acquire  the 
attributes  of  good  citizenship  is  at  school.  Just  as 
the  learning  of  grammar  rules  is  not  the  chief  end 
of  English,  so  homework  and  recitations  are  not  the 
chief  ends  of  our  school  life.  A  school  is  not  a 
school  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  we  too  often  vis¬ 
ualize  it,  but  a  community  where  we  mingle  with 
other  people  and  equip  ourselves  for  future  life.  The 
corridors  are  the  streets;  the  traffic  officers,  the  pol¬ 
ice  force;  the  homerooms,  the  homes  and  shops. 
Each  student  is  in  business  and  tries  to  make  his 
mark. 

This  phraseology  may  seem  strange  and  over¬ 
drawn,  yet  it  has  a  serious  underlying  meaning. 
School  spirit  now  will  be  community  spirit  later. 
The  way  in  which  he  shall  assume  our  future  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  which  we 
have  cultivated  at  school.  It  is  the  attitude  which 
will  either  lift  us  up  or  drag  us  down,  make  us  or 
break  us,  as  a  nation.  The  responsibility  is  ours. 
We  cannot  evade  it! 

Lois  Keniston,  ’40 


Support  the  Reflector 

We,  the  Reflector  Staff,  want  to  make  this  year’s 
Reflector  as  good  as  it  has  been  in  previous  years, 
or  better.  We  can  do  this  only  with  your  help  and 
co-operation. 

If  you  can  write  stories  or  editorials,  or  compose 
poems,  please  do  so.  This  is  one  way  of  suppporting 
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the  Reflector.  JAnother  way  is  by  subscribing  for  it. 
We  need  money  to  pay  the  printer. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  co-operation 
that  you  have  already  shown  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  issue  or  the  ones  that 
follow. 

Ellen  Nielsen,  ’40 

*  Editor-in-Chief 


ON  CO-OPERATING  IN  HOME  ROOM  PROGRAMS 

Ralph  Mitchell,  ’40 

Is  the  fourth  period  on  Friday  so  boring  that 
whenever  it  is  mentioned  sighs  and  .  groans  issue 
from  your  classmates?  If  this  is  so,  what  have 
you  done  to  correct  this  condition?  You  are  a  part 
of  your  home  room  and  your  co-operation  is  needed 
to  make  the  program  more  interesting. 

After  all,  that  period  is  yours  and  mine,  yourB 
and  mine  to  make  the  best  of,  to  make  it  interesting 
and  educational  for  everyone.  If  you  and  I  will  do 
our  part  well,  however  small  that  may  be,  what  en¬ 
joyable  programs  we  could  have.  (Even  if  we  are 
listeners,  we  can  co-operate  with  our  fellow  class¬ 
mates  by  paying  attention  to  what  is  being  said.  Re¬ 
member,  in  ctrder  to  be  good  speakeris,  first  we  mus'l' 
be  good  listeners. 

:  However,  all  of  us  cannot  be  listeners.  Some¬ 
one  must  do  the  acting.  There  are  two  common  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  participating  in  our  home  room  pro¬ 
grams:  self-consciousness  and  laziness.  Self-con- 
sciousness,  or  in  this  case,  just  plain  laziness,  can  he 
overcome  if  we  do  our  part  in  carrying  out  the  home 
room  programs,  lit  is  the  fear  o!f  being  ridiculed  on 
the  quality  of  our  performance  that  causes  self-con- 
ciousness  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  the  lack  of  inter¬ 
est;  but  please  remember  that  the  merchant  must 
advertise  his  wares  in  order  to  sell  them.  'This  per- 
taine  to  us.  How  are  we  going  to  develop  talents 
if  we  don’t  try  them? 

As  to  the  lazy  pupils  in  general,  they  are  not 
such  a  hopeless  case  as  may  be  thought.  As  soon  as 
things  start  moving  and  they  see  everyone  co-oper¬ 
ating,  they,  too,  will  be  glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  cause. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  do  all  we 
can  to  make  cur  home  room  programs  as  educational 
and  helpful  as  possible. 

Ralph  Mitchell,  ’40 


ADAPTING  ONE’S  SELF  TO  THE  RULES 

During  our  school  year,  every  attempt  should  be 
made  by  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  institution.  We  must  try  to  carry  them 
through  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  even  though  we 
may  not  always  agree  that  they  are  what  we  should 
like  them  to  be. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  as  an  example  the  new 


idea  of  having  two  recesses  instead  of  one  for  the 
whole  school.  When  this  was  first  undertaken,  many 
of  the  students  did  not  understand  how  it  was  to 
work  out.  They  also  found  it  very  inconvenient,  be¬ 
cause  previously  many  students  met  with  their  own 
small  group  of  friends  during  lunch;  and  now  a 
great  number  of  them  are  separated.  Aside  from 
that,  the  students  having  the  second  recess  and  be¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  eat  twenty  minutes  earlier,  found 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  curb  their  appetites  a  little 
longer.  But,  of  course,  this  being  the  rule  set  down 
by  the  school,  we  must  do  our  best  to  follow  it. 

Without  a  doubt,  it  was  made  for  our  advan¬ 
tage.  New  that  only  half  the  student  body  goes 
down  to  lunch  at  a  time  there  is, of  course,  much 
more  space  in  the  cafeteria.  There  are  enough  stools 
and  places  at  the  tables  for  the  many  who  previously 
had  to  stand. 

Another  convenience  is  the  more  rapid  service 
at  the  counters.  This  gives  the  pupils  a  chance  to 
buy  their  lunches  more  quickly  and  in  this  way,  save 
time.  Therefore,  as  in  regard  to  every  rule,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  let  us  try  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it. 

Ellen  Cassanos,  ’40 


PUNCTUALITY 

Why  be  late?  /Strive  to  be  punctual.  You  can 
be  if  you  try  a  little  harder.  Jump  out  of  bed  the 
first  time  you  are  called  instead  of  dozing  a  few  min¬ 
utes  longer.  If  you  were  in  a  business  office,  tardi¬ 
ness  would  not  be  tolerated.  Yc.u  would  soon  be 
notified  that  your  services  were  no  longer  required. 
Punctuality  is  most  essential  to  the  career  of  every¬ 
one. 

“What  you  are  to  be  you  are  now  becoming”  has 
been  quoted  to  us  many  times.  How  true  it  is!  The 
habits  that  we  are  forming  now  will  linger  with  us. 
If  we  make  it  a  habit  to  be  punctual  now,  we  will 
remain  that  way  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Have  you 
ever  stepped  to  think  of  the  impression  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  your  classmates?  This  should 
mean  a  great  deal  to  you.  If  they  can  reach  school 
on  time,  why  can’t  you?  You  are  building  for  your¬ 
self  a  record  in  the  high  school  office.  This  record 
is  kept  for  reference  later.  Try  your  best  to  make 
it  one  to  be  poud  of.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to 
keep  it  clear  of  tardy  marks. 

You  are  doing  no  one  harm  except  yourself 
when  you  are  tardy.  Play  the  game  with  yourself; 
make  it  a  rule  always  to  be  on  time. 

Barbara  Wheaton,  ’40 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FIRE  DRILLS 

From  October  8  to  October  14  was  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Week.  Throughout  the  United  States,  new  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the 
most  terrible  of  all  catastrophes — fire.  The  fire  pre- 
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vention  offiicals  requested  that  fire  drills  be  held 
in  all  public  schols.  Seme  pupils  accept  these 
drills  as  a  relief  from  their  classes,  and  not  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  high  school  curriculum. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  gong  sounds,  there  is  talking 
and  fooling  in  the  room.  Chaos  reigns  for  a  mom¬ 
ent.  (Finally  the  room  is  cleared,  but  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  steps  into  the  corridor,  he  begins  again.  The 
halls  are  very  noisy.  Even  on  the  stairs,  a  place 
which  is  very  dangerous,  there  is  fooling  and  talking. 
Boys  have  their  hands  in  their  pockets;  girls  lock 
arms.  Then  they  come  to  the  outer  doer  and  look 
forward  to  the  freedom  which  is  almost  theirs.  If 
one  should  trip  there,  or  on  the  stairs,  instantly  there 
would  be  a  pile-up;  even  if  there  were  no  fire,  a 
terrible  loss  of  life  might  occur.  When  they  finally 
do  get  through  the  door,  they  slow  down  to  a  moder¬ 
ate  walk,  entirely  oblivious  to  the  scores  of  pupils 
not  yet  cut  of  the  building. 

There  are  a  few  important  points  in  regard  to 
a  fire  drill  with  which  we  all  should  be  acquainted. 
First,  at  all  times  be  quiet.  Otherwise,  if  an  order 
is  given  to  change  direction,  you  will  never  hear  it. 
Second,  watch  ycur  step,  especially  on  the  stairways* 
This  is  very  important,  for  a  careless  trip  would 
certainly  cause  serious  injuries  to  other  pupils. 
Third,  as  soon  as  you  are  outside  the  door,  break 
into  an  easy  trot  about  ten  or  fiteen  yards.  This 
will  speed  up  the  filing  inside.  Finally,  don’t  ever 
become  panicky.  Whatever  happens,  keep  ycur  head, 
for  a  panic  during  a  real  fire  will  cause  more  deaths 
than  the  fire  itself. 

If  enough  fire  drills  were  carried  out  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  they  would  merely  become  a  habit  with  the 
pupils.  Then  if  a  real  fire  should  occur,  there  would 
be  nothing  new  or  strange  about  orderly  marching 
out  of  our  classrooms  without  altering  the  regular 
routine. 

A  well-regulated  fire  drill  is  really  a  spectacular 
sight.  We,  the  pupils,  can  make  these  fire  drills 
what  they  should  be  by  obeying  the  few  simple  rules 
required  by  the  authorities  of  the  school.  Let  us 
make  our  school  the  safest  in  this  vicinity. 

Richard  Weymouth,  ’40 


DON’T  GIVE  UP 
John  Cullen,  ’40 

One  thing  that  American  children  need  to  learn 
is  to  attend  to  their  own  business  and  to  complete 
an  assigned  task  before  meddling  in  other  things.  How 
rarely  can  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  go  at  a  piece 
of  work  and  not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  master¬ 
ed  that  particular  problem.  How  few  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  even,  can  apply  themselves  whole-heartedly  for 
several  consecutive  hours  to  the  solution  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  problem.  To  do  two  hour’s  work  without  loafing 


or  lagging  is  impossible  to  them  for  they  have  not 
learned  how.  Too  many  Americans  will  not  stick 
to  anything.  They  will  not  submit  to  discipline. 

If  a  student  can  work  for  a  few  consecutive 
hours  at  an  assigned  task  without  loafing,  he  will 
then  have  acquired  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  life, 
the  habit  of  diligence,  which  is  a  better  test  of  true 
education  than  a  college  diploma.  In  conjunction 
with  willing  obedience  and  sense-training,  regular 
work  is  the  best  and  safest  cure  for  undeveloped 
mentality.  It  does  not  take  high  intelligence  to  learn 
how  to  work,  yet  ability  to  work  to  good  purpose 
actually  promotes  and  develops  intelligence. 

Read  the  life  of  Pierce  Butler,  a  noted  justice, 
who  passed  away  just  recently.  In  order  to  attend 
school,  he  had  to  travel  by  horseback  ten  miles  a 
day;  that  in  it'itself  is  a  big  hardship,  but  on  top  of  that 
he  worked  after  school  hours,  then  studied  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  (He  went  through  all 
these  hardships  because  he  had  a  goal  to  reach.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  forth  not  only  with 
the  idea  of  making  the  world  a  better  place  to  live 
in,  but  with  the  patience,  persistence,  and  reasoning 
power  to  accomplish  his  purpose  as  he  saw  it. 

Every  one  of  us  should  have  a  goal  to  reach. 
If  the  road  towards  that  goal  is  rough,  don’t  give 
in  to  the  hardships,  and  you  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
warded. 


DEFACING  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

Did  you  ever  think,  when  you  carve  your  initials 
or  draw  figures  or  make  other  mlarks  on  school  prop¬ 
erty  that  you  are  hurting  yourself?  You  are  brand¬ 
ing  yourself  as  an  ignorant  person,  because  this  act 
shows  that  you  have  had  poor  home  training,  and  all 
of  us,  I  believe,  hate  to  have  this  thought  about  us. 

'Then  there  is  the  money  which  has  to  be  spent 
in  revarnishing  desks  which  have  been  marked  up, 
or  in  painting  walls  that  have  been  defaced.  The 
money  spent  thus  comes  indirectly  from  you  and 
your  parents.  (It  is  one  more  expense  added  to 
taxes.  One  act  by  itself,  does  not  seem  much,  but  if 
it  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the  desks  are 
marked,  a  serious  total  results. 

You  wouldn’t  like  to  have  someone  come  to  your 
home  and  find  the  walls  marked  and  the  furniture 
scratched,  so  why  do  it  to  the  school,  which  is  a  sort 
of  home  to  you  during  the  day. 

The  next  time  you  have  the  urge  to  carve  into 
desks  or  write  on  them^  think  of  what  the  cost  will 
be  in  money  and  in  other  people’s  impressions  of 
you. 

Is  a  moment’s  forgetfulness  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  all  this  loss? 

Thomas  Pecora,  ’40 
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WHY  GOOD  BEHAVIOR 

(Harold  Burwell,  ’40 

Many  of  us  do  not  realize  the  various  impres¬ 
sions  our  behavior  creates  in  the  minds  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates  and  teachers.  We  never  seem  to  realize  that 
cur  characters  are  being  damaged  by  repeated  bad 
behavior. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  our 
conduct  on  our  classmates.  /If  we  conduct  ourselves 
properly,  we  shall  receive  their  praise.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  they  may  laugh  at  our  bad  conduct, 
we  are  belittling  ourselves,  and  they  are  forming 
“bad”  impressions  of  us. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  behavior  in  school 
reflects  upon  our  parent's.  (If  we  continually  mis¬ 
behave  and  talk  back  to  teachers,  the  teachers  have 
a  perfect  right  to  doubt  that  we  are  being  well 
reared.  None  of  us  want  our  parents  to  be  ridiculed 
for  what  we  say  or  do,  do  we?  Therefore,  let  us  en¬ 
deavor  to  conduct  ourselves  so  well  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  our  fathers,  mothers,  and  relatives  will  not  be 
tainted  by  our  actions. 

The  school  records  we  leave  behind  us  are  us^ 
ually  referred  to  when  we  apply  for  positions.  Let 
us  imagine  that  we  are  business  men  interviewing 
persons  seeking  positions  in  our  firms.  Most  likely 
we  would  consult  the  school  records  of  the  appli¬ 
cants.  The  finest  record  would  receive  first  consid¬ 
eration. 

In  various  cities  and  towns,  there  are  reform 
schools  where  young  boys  and  girls  are  sent.  The 
inmates  of  these  reform  schools  were  continually 
misbehaving;  therefore,  they  were  sent  to  these 
schools  to  be  kept  out  of  mischief*  These  persons 
are  missing  the  liberties  of  life  because  of  their  con¬ 
stant  bad  conduct. 

Why  need  one  be  bold  and  saucy?  Good  behav¬ 
ior  is  essential  if  we  are  to  gain  respect  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  entire  life  can  be  altered  by  one  misde¬ 
meanor.  Let  us  remember  that  our  behavior  always 
reflects  upon  our  parents  and  teachers.  Let  us 
watch  closely  our  deportment  and  make  it  the  best 
we  possibly  can. 

Harold  Burrell,  ’40 


BE  CLEAN 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  record  is  cleanliness.  The  tenth  Girl  Scout 
law  is  “A  Girl  Scout  is  clean  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.”  This  law  applies  not  only  to  Girl  SJcouts, 
but  also  to  everyone  else. 

First,  have  clean  thoughts.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  part,  for  you  speak  and  act  in 
accordance  with  your  thoughts.  You  may  never 
have  reflected  upon  being  clean  internaly  as  well  as 
externally,  but  it  is  far  more  important.  Think  that 
which  i3  good  and  true  and  pure  and  you  will  grow 


that  way.  If  you  dwell  upon  the  morbid  and  the 
evil,  you  will  become  as  those  thoughts. 

Second,  have  clean  words.  More  good  or  more 
harm  is  wrought  by  the  tongue  than  by  any  other 
way.  It  is  easy  to  hurt  a  person’s  feelinga  and 
even  his  reputation  by  what  you  say.  It  is  just  as 
easy,  and  much  pleasanter,  to  speak  of  a  person’s 
good  points  as  it  is  to  speak  of  his  bad  ones  (for 
we  all  have  them.)  If  you  swear,  you  are  speak¬ 
ing  unclean  words,  and  you  are  very  often  judged 
by  your  language.  If  you  speak  politely  and  choose 
your  words  well,  you  will  be  esteemed  more  highly 
than  if  you  use  harsh,  vile  words. 

Third,  have  clean  deeds.  You  are  judged  by 
your  deeds  more  than  anything  else.  “By  your 
deeds  you  shall  be  known.”  If  you  are  helpful, 
courteous,  kindly,  and  lead  good  lives  in  general  you 
will  be  respected  and  loved.  You  have  often  heard 
the  quotation,  “Your  actions  speak  so  louldly,  I 
can’t  hear  what  you  are  saying.”  This  is  very  true. 
It  is  by  your  actions,  or  deeds,  that  you  are  valued; 
and  if  you  would  be  valued  highly,  you  must  do  good 
deeds. 

There  is  a  well-known  poem  that  would  fittingly 
describe  this  if  the  word  ‘kind’  were  replaced  by  the 
word  ‘clean’”: 

“Kind  (clean)  deeds  are  the  garden, 

Kind  (clean)  thoughts  are  the  roots, 

Kind  (clean)  words  are  the  flowers, 

Kind  (clean)  deeds  are  the  fruits.” 

Esther  Wilbur,  ’40 


SUCCESS 

Success  is  not  rare;  it  is  common.  There  are 
few  people  who  do  not  obtain  a  measure  of  it  at  one 
time  or  another.  Anyone  who  has  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  determination  can  be  a  success.  It  is 
not  limited  to  wealthy  people,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
luck  or  competition;  it  i3  a  matter  of  fitting  one’s 
efforts  to  meet  obstacles,  and  one’s  abilities  to  give 
service  needed  by  others.  It  doesn’t  always  lead  to 
wealth  because  this  is  impossible.  There  are  many 
positions  which  have  to  be  filled  each  generation 
by  young  people,  after  their  predecessors  have 
passed  on.  To  fill  (one  of  these  positions  and  to  do 
one’s  best  with  trust  in  himself  is  success. 

There  is  a  saying  which  goes  as  follows:  “No 
one  should  be  discouraged  if  the  way  up  is  slow,  so 
long  as  he  is  rising.  To  be  climbing,  that  is  the 
thing.”  Surely  this  inspring  phrase  should  urge  all 
to  success.  Never  should  anyone  become  discour¬ 
aged  on  the  way.  A  person  may  be  down,  but  he 
isn’t  out  unless  he  would  rather  talk  about  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  than  his  prospects. 

I  once  read  olf  a  man  whose  life  was  reckoned 
successful.  When  he  died,  an  epitaph  was  carved 
upon  his  marker  which  read  as  follows: 
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"I  tried  and  failed 
I  tried  again  and  failed 
I  tried  again  and  failed 
I  tried  again  and  failed 
I  tried  again  and  failed 
I  tried  again  and  won.” 

There  is  no  other  possible  way  to  succeed. 

Roland  Dickson,  ’40 


CORRIGAN  ISM 

About  a  year  ago,  a  young  man  named  Douglas 
Corrigan  left  New  York  ‘‘for  Los  Angeles”  —  but 
landed  in  Ireland.  Mlost  people  have  forgotten  just 
what  it  was  that  he  did;  yet  there  is  one  word, 
“Corrigan,”  which  always  reminds  us  of  him.  A 
person  who  does  anything  in  reverse  is  a  ’“Corri¬ 
gan.” 

We  seem  to  have  many  students  here  who  are 
strenuously  training  to  follow  that  youthful  flyer’s 
footsteps.  They  regard  rules  as  having  been  made 
only  for  them  to  break.  Did  you  ever  carefully  ap¬ 
proach  a  swinging  door  from  the  right  side,  only  to 
have  it  flung  wide  open  by  some  “Corrigan”  rushing 
past,  never  heeding  what  or  whom  he  hits? 

These  “wrong  way  fliers”  seem  to  do  everything 
wrongly.  They  never  heed  traffic  rules,  but  gayly 
ride  their  bicycles  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 
They  walk  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  with  their 
backs  toward  the  on^rushing  cars.  Then  people 
wonder  why  there  are  so  many  accidents! 

Let  us  strive  to  eradicate  this  “Corriganism” 
from  our  lives,  and  obey  the  rules  of  common  sense 
and  common  courtesy. 

Emma  Brooks,  ’40 


HOSTELS 

IHosteling  was  first  introduced  in  the  United 
States  by  Isabel  and  Monroe  Smith.  With  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  hosteling  has 
now  spread  all  over  this  country  with  hostels  con__ 
veniently  located  near  most  of  the  historical  or  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  spots  of  the  country. 

It  gives  young  people  the  facilities  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  their  country  at  very  little  expense. 
The  accommodation  offered  by  the  hostels  are  great¬ 
er  than  one  might  expect.  The  sincere  and  whole¬ 
hearted  interest  taken  by  the  houseparents  in  the 
hostels  is  amazing,  and  the  fellowship  one  enjoys 
at  the  hostels  more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  staying 
overnight.  ( 

The  hostels  offer  a  very  good  way  for  one  to 
develop  an  appreciation  for  outdoor  life  and  to  see 
the  natural  wonders  of  this  country  and,  for  that 
matter,  of  the  whole  world. 

The  contacts  mjade  at  the  hostels  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  elevate  one’s  ideals  and  are  an  influence  to 
build  good  character. 


If  there  are  any  questions  about  hosteling  you 
would  care  to  have  answered,  write  to  the  American 
Youth  Hostels  in  care  of  Isabel  or  Monroe  Smith  at 
Northfield,  Massachusetts. 

William  Nicholson,  ’42 


THE  ALIBI  CLUB 

John,  a  student,  come3  to  school  late  one  cold 
day.  Does  he  freely  admit  he  lingered  too  long  in 
his  warm  bed  and  bravely  accept  the  detention 
which  he  has  earned?  No,  the  clock  was  slow;  his 
mother  forgot  to  wake  him;  he  didn’t  remember  it 
was  Monday;  he  has  twisted  his  ankle  but  has 
bravely  staggered  on  to  school.  Our  John  tiptoes 
into  class  this  mcrning  and  tries  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  the  football  hero  who  sits  in  the  seat  in  front 
of  him.  But,  wise  in  John’s  ways,  the  teacher  calls 
on  him.  The  truth  is  that  John  has  not  done  his 
homework.  He  blubbers  about  his  little  sister  who 
amused  herself  by  tearing  his  assignment  book  into 
small  pieces,  about  mother  who  asked  him  to  go  to 
the  store,  and  magnifies  it  into  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

To  err  is  human,  John.  But  face  the  music. 
1  f  (body  expects  you  to  be  perfect.  Don’t  hide  be¬ 
hind  alibis,  and  when  you  have  to  take  some  bitter 
medicine,  swallow  it  with  a  pleasant  face  and  with¬ 
out  groans. 

William  Graham,  ’42 


CITIZENS  OF  TOMORROW 

We,  the  youth  of  today,  will  be  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow.  We  will  manage  our  industries,  run  our 
government,  direct  the  future  generations.  It  is  on 
us  that  the  educators  and  leaders  of  today  will  to¬ 
morrow  lay  the  governmental  burdens.  The  errors 
or  the  efficiency  of  that  future  government  will  be 
our  responsibility.  Let  us  not  be  found  lacking. 

Do  not  let  men  lose  their  faith  in  youth.  To 
live  up  to  their  expectations,  we  must  develop  good 
citizenship  and  cooperation  in  school.  Our  princi¬ 
pal,  Mr.  Bean,  has  often  reminded  US'  that  intellect¬ 
ual  ability  is  practically  insignificant  unless  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  cooperative  spirit.  Youth  is  the  time 
to  form  that  feeling  of  cooperation,  and  those  ideals 
of  good  citizenship  by  which  we  shall  direct  the  fu„ 
ture.  The  cooperative  habit  in  school  will  be  fol_ 
lowed  by  the  same  custom  in  later  life.  That  feel_ 
ing  of  school  spirit  will  be  replaced  by  a  sense  of 
citizenship,  the  guiding  force  of  good  government. 

Let  us  all  try  to  adopt  these  sentiments  and 
follow  these  teachings  so  that  we,  the  youth  of  to¬ 
day,  may  be  the  true  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Joseph  Romaine,  ’40 
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STORIES 


BEAUTY  IN  REVERSE 

Lois  Keniston,  40 

The  hot  sun  beat  down  relentlessly  on  the  bare 
red  head  of  Emilie  Blake  who  was  crouching  on  all 
fours  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  strawberry  patch.  She 
labored  with  the  untiring  patience  of  one  without 
means  who  aims  at  a  college  education.  She  kept 
picking  the  berries  long  after  sunset,  filling  basket 
after  basket.  Finally,  she  straightened  herself  up 
from  the  painful  position  and  viewed  her  day’s  work 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  Gathering  her  baskets 
in  her  weary  arms,  she  plodded  slowly  homeward 
along  the  main  street  of  the  town.  On  the  way  she 
met  James  Wilson,  who  had  been  class  president  and 
Ted  Nash,  the  principal’s  son,  coming  home  from 
baseball  practice. 

“Hi!  Reddy,”  Jim  called  to  the  girl  whom  he 
thought  looked  redder  than  ever.  “How’s  business? 
You  look  all  fagged  out.  Do  let  us  give  you  a  lift.” 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Would  you  like  to  buy  some  of 
my  berries?”  Emilie  blushed  with  the  prospect  of 
a  sale. 

“Perhaps,  hew  much  are  they?”  Jim  asked, 
reaching  in  his  pockets  to  see  if  he  haef  any  change 

“Twenty-five  a  basket.”  she  answered. 

Jim  hesitated.  At  length  he  said,  “All  right,  they 
look  like  good  ones.  I’ll  have  two  basket's.” 

And  Ted,  who  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
president  of  his  class,  purchased  three  baskets  of  the 
berries. 

With  a  modest,  “Thank  you  very  much,”  the 
girl  hurried  on  her  way. 

When  she  was  sufficiently  out  of  hearing  dis¬ 
tance,  Jim  exclaimed,  “What  a  homely  girl!” 

"I’ll  admit  she  isn’t  any  beauty,”  Ted  agreed. 

“Beauty  in  reverse,  I  should  call  her.  The  more 
she  picks  these  bloomin’  strawberries,  the  redder 
she  gets.” 

"She’s  smart,  though,”  Ted  relented,  “There 
aren’t  many  girls  who  would  work  like  that  just  for 
a  college  education.  For  instance,  I  don’t  think  you 
would  catch  B’etty  Millar  or  Maud  Bryant  in  a  straw¬ 
berry  patch,  do  you?  It  would  hurt  their  pride  too 
much.  I  can’t  imagine  them  peddling,  either.” 

“Neither  can  I,  but  those  two  certainly  did  glitter 
at  the  Senior  dance!”  said  Jim. 

“But  just  you  wait.  Reddy’s  going  to  glitter, 
too,  some  time.  Have  you  heard  about  the  worm 
that  turned?  Reddy’s  going  to  turn,  too,  she’ll  sur¬ 


prise  us  all,  sooner  or  later.” 

“Maybe  so,”  answered  Jim  Wilson  dubiously. 

When  Emilie  reached  home  that  evening  she 
displayed  the  berries  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

“Look,”  she  exclaimed  proudly,  “thirty  quarts 
and  I’ve  sold  five  already.  That  makes  five  more 
quarts  than  yesterday.” 

“Yes,  and  fifty  more  freckles,”  jeered  her  young 
brother  Joe,  who  was  really  very  jealous.  In  his 
heart,  though,  he  was  proud  of  his  sister. 

Every  day  was  one  monotonous  procedure  for 
Emilie.  At  times  she  grew  rather  lonely  picking 
and  selling  the  berries  all  by  herself.  For  this 
reason,  she  asked  one  of  her  chums  if  they  wouldn’t 
like  to  come  and  pick  with  her.  They  could  peddle 
the  berries  together  and  divide  the  profits. 

Betty  and  Maud,  the  class  “jitterbugs”  happened 
to  be  the  ones  who  responded  to  Emilie’s  invitation. 
They  were  glad  for  one  another’s  company  and,  early 
one  morning,  the  three  girls  started  merrily  toward 
the  strawberry  patch.  They  all  began  picking  in 
earnest  as  scon  as  they  arrived. 

After  fifteen  minutes  silence  Betty  exclaimed, 
“Oh  dear,  I’m  getting  a  dreadful  backache.” 

“Same  here,”  complained  Maud,  “and  I’m  getting 
all  bitten  up  by  these  horrid  mosquitoes.  It’s 
terribly  hot,  too,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  and  I’m  afraid  I’m  getting  freckles.  They 
do  look  so  dreadful!”  said  Betty  with  a  sudden  catch 
in  her  breath  almost  forgetting  that  the  speckled 
face  of  Emilie  was  close  by. 

On  the  whole,  Maud  and  Betty  did  not  find  the 
strawberry  picking  industry  very  interesting.  They 
found  peddling  even  less  successful.  Their  first  re¬ 
fusal  to  buy  fased  them  so  that  the  next  day,  Emilie 
had  to  carry  on  her  business  alone.  In  this  way, 
after  many  days  of  toil,  the  necessary  funds  were 
obtained  and  September  found  a  sun-parched  Emilie 
ready  for  college. 

Emilie’s  education  was  all  the  more  precious  to 
her  because  she  had  earned  it.  She  cheerfully  ig¬ 
nore  the  nicknames,  “Freckles  and  Carrot  Top,” 
which  she  found  attached  to  her.  On  the  other  hand 
she  made  rapid  advances  in  scholarship  and  friend¬ 
ship.  You  would  never  have  known  her  on  the  night 
of  the  Freshman  Prom,  the  following  December.  A 
slender,  graceful  figure  draped  in  a  turquoise  blue 
evening  gowm,  with  her  lovely  auburn  hair  falling  in 
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loose  waves  about  her  neck,  with  the  sparkling 
rhinestone  coronet  and  bracelet  which  her  chums  had 
urged  her  to  wear,  and  the  light'-from-within  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face,  proved  to  be  none  other  than  Emilie 
Blake.  It  was  she  whom  Jim  Wilson,  the  former 
president  of  his  class  in  high  school,  now  Freshman 
president  in  college,  had  asked  to  lead  the  promenade 
with  him. 

“Come,  now,  it’s  timle  to  march,  Emilie,”  he  said. 

As  they  marched,  arm  in  arm  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  he  looked  down  upon  her  with  admiration 
and  if  he  had  not  been  so  bashful  he  would  have  said, 
“Emilie,  you  are  really  beautiful.” 


IT  MIGHT  HATE  BEEY 

E.  Murray  ’40 

They  all  agreed  thet  B’onaparte’s  mind  was  rap¬ 
idly  weakening.  He  no  longer  quarreled  with  his 
guards  but  stayed  solitary,  often  sitting  on  the  beach 
and  gazing  out  to  sea.  He  not  only  refused  to  quarrel, 
but  became  unusually  kind,  if  not  more  absent-mind¬ 
ed.  His  features,  always  so  cold,  were  slightly 
softening.  Thus  they  came  to  their  conclusion. 
Their  hate  turned  into  something  resembling  com¬ 
passion.  Little  did  they  know  what  caused  the 
change. 

Let  us  follow  Napoleon,  then,  on  one  of  his  soli¬ 
tary  walks  to  the  shore. 

His  usually  proud,  erect  head  was  slightly  bent, 
and  he  walked  with  a  less  martial,  but  unfaltering 
tread.  In  this  manner  he  reached  the  beach  and 
seated  himself  on  a  large  rock  which  formed  a  rough 
chair  near  the  water. 

The  waves  gently  lapped  each  other.  It  was 
very  calm.  As  he  watched  the  horizon,  beach,  and 
waves  seemed  to  dim,  and  the  harsh  sunlight  became 
as  if  seen  through  a  stained  glass  window.  The  roar 
of  the  ocean  and  the  cry  of  the  (SealbirdS  lessened  the 
gradually  stopped  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  heard  a  soft, 
elusive,  long-forgotten  song  linked  up  with  the  few 
tender  memories  of  his  past.  A  faint,  subtle  scent 
of  dead  roses  caused  his  heart  to  leap  in  recognition 
and — there  she  was!  He  could  make  out  her  dim 
outline  coming  in  softly  from  the  horizon.  He  ached 
with  nostalgia  as  she  came  slowly  nearer.  He  rose 
and  advanced  eagerly,  yet  falteringly,  toward  her, 
afraid  he  might  frighten  her  away.  Coming  a  little 
nearer  she  stood  motionless. 

“Why  do  you  come  here  to  taunt  me?”  he  cried, 
“Over  and  over,  night  after  night,  lately,  your  mem¬ 
ory  has  been  so  close  I  cannot  bear  it; — your  song, 
the  way  you  tilted  your  head,  your  perfume,  that 
dress  you  wore  the  night  of  the  Ball  when  you  said 
you  loved  me,  too — could  there  be  anything  worse 
than  my  regret?  At  last,  I  know  how  foolish  I  was, 
but  it  is  too  late.  There  is  no  consolation  for  me. 
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Please  go  away.  Leave  me  alone  to  die  as  an  Em¬ 
peror.” 

“At  last  you  really  see  the  right  way,  her  voice 
was  soft  and  sweet,  .just  what  you  would  have  ex¬ 
pected.  “But  it  isn’t  late.”  She  topk  his  hand 
and  turned  to  the  horizon. 

— “All  those  years  I  lost  you,”  he  said,  still  dis¬ 
traught. 

— ’“Are  just  beginning,”  she  finished. 

“But  you’re  so  young  and  beautiful  and  I’m — ” 

“Look!”  she  pointed  back  to  the  rock.  There  he 
perceived  the  dim,  hunched  form  of  his  old  self.  A 
guard  was  calling  to  what  he  thought  was  Bonaparte. 

INapoleon  and  Josephine  grinned  at  each  other, 
and  melted  into  the  sunset. 

THE  EASY  WAY  OUT 
Mary  L.  Porter  ’40 

Judy  Waters  softly  hummed  the  hit  tune  of  the 
week  as  she  wrote  out  the  answers  to  her  history 
questions.  She  wasn’t  a  pretty  girl,  but  she  had  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  such  a  winning  smile,  that 
she  always  had  a  line  of  young  hopefuls  on  her  date 
list.  She  was  almost  seventeen  years  old,  and  like 
every  teen-age  girl,  she  had  “boy  trouble.”  Now,  as 
she  did  her  homework,  her  mind  retraced  all  the 
events  that  took  place  during  that  school  day.  She 
couldn’t  keep  her  mind  on  her  work  because  every¬ 
one  else  in  town  was  out  celebrating  the  victory  of 
Milford  High  School  in  the  football  game  that  after¬ 
noon  while  she  had  to  stay  home  and  study.  The  im¬ 
patient  ringing  of  the  telephone  broke  the  spell  that 
lonliness  had  cast  over  her.  She  jumped  up  and  ran 
into  the  hall  to  answer  it. 

“Hello,”  she  answered. 

“Hello,  Judy,  this  is  Bill.  Judy,  would  you  like 
to  go  to  the  Senior  Prom  a  week  from  tomorrow 
night?” 

“Oh,  Bill,  I’d  love  to,  but  I  have  to  ask  Mother 
before  I  can  accept,  you  know.  But,  listen,  Bill  I’ll 
call  you  and  tell  you  her  answer  before  Friday  night. 
Thanks  ever  so  much  for  inviting  me.  I’m  thrilled 
to  pieces  about  it.  Good  night,”  she  trilled  into  the 
mouth-piece.  She  hastily  put  the  receiver  on  the 
hook  and  skipped  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  her  mother. 

“Oh,  Mother,  guess  what?”  cried  Judy  dreamily. 

“Now,  Judy,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what 
you’re  talking  about,  but  let  me  tell  you  right  now, 
you  can’t  go  out  tonight,”  said  Mrs  Waters  sternly. 

“Oh,  no,  Mother  dear,”  laughed  Judy,  “I  don’t 
want  to  go  out  tonight.  Bill  just  invited  me  to  his 
Senior  Prom.  Isn’t  that  wonderful?  What  color 
gown  shall  I  buy?  Let’s  see,  now;  I  have  a  pink  and 
a  blue.  Oh.  I  know.  Mother,  I’ll  get  a  white  chiffon 
dress  and  wear  silver  accessories.  When  Bill  asks 
me  what  kind  of  flowers  I  want,  I’ll  tell  him  I’d  like 
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American  beauties.  Won’t  that  look  lovely,  Mother? 
I’m  so  thrilled!”  squealed  Judy. 

“Whoa  there,  Judy,  don’t  go  so  fast.  You  haven’t 
told  me  all  about  it  yet.  jit’s  really  lovely,  dear. 
You  can  buy  your  gown  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
By  the  way,  Judy,  what  night  is  Bill’s  Prom?”  asked 
mother. 

“A  week  from  tomorrow  night,”  answered  Judy. 
“Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  dear,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  go  to 
the  Athletic  Association  Minstrel  Show  with  Toby, 
on  the  eighth  of  December,  to  celebrate  your  birth¬ 
day.  You  know,  dear,  you  can’t  go  to  two  places  at 
one  time  with  two  different  boys,”  said  Mother. 

“Oh,  Mother,  I  never  thought  about  Toby.  What 
shall  I  do?  I  want  to  go  to  that  dance  with  Bill  so 
badly.  I  wish  I  hadn’t  promised  Toby  I’d  go  with 
him  to  that  old  minstrel  show  next  week.  What  can 
I  give  him  as  an  excuse  for  not  going?”  begged  Judy. 

“iNow,  Judy,  that’s  your  own  problem.  I  think 
it  would  be  wrong  to  disappoint  Toby;  but,  you  must 
solve  this  problem  yourself.  From  now  on,  dear, 
you'll  be  called  upon  to  make  many  vital  decisions, 
and  I  guess  here’s  no  tim'e  like  the  present  to  get  a 
little  practice.  Now  run  along  to  your  room  and 
think  the  whole  matter  over  carefully.  Goodnight, 
Judy,”  said  mother.  ' 

Judy  said  sadly,  “Goodnight,  Mother,  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  call  me  early.”  She  turned  and  went  slowly 
up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  |She  slowly  undressed 
and  did  up  her  hair.  She  usually  took  pride  in  brush¬ 
ing  her  light  brown  hair,  but  tonight  everything  was 
wrong,  even  her  hair  seemed  to  curl  the  wrong  way. 
She  threw  down  her  little  silver  brush  in  disgust 
and  stretched  full  length  on  her  |bed.  She  closed 
her  eyes  tight,  and  tried  to  look  at  her  problem  from 
every  angle.  Bht  things  were  in  such  a  muddle  that 
she  felt  miserable. 

“I  know  just  what  I’ll  do,”  she  said  “I’ll  call 
Toby  and  tell  him  that  I  have  to  go  away  with  my 
father  over  my  birthday,  and  I  can’t  possibly  go  to 
the  minstrel  show  with  him.”  This  deceitful  thought 
shocked  honest  little  Judy,  but  she  iust  had  to  go  to 
that  Prom.  It  had  always  been  her  ambition  to  be 
invited  to  that  Prom  of  Bill’s,  and  now,  in  her  senior 
year  of  high  school  her  dream  had  materialized  only 
to  be  blighted  by  a  lie  she  would  have  to  tell  in  order 
to  get  there.  She  hopped  out  of  bed  and  donned  her 
flashy  house  coat.  She  was  in  such  a  rush  that  she 
almost  fell  down  the  stairs.  After  she  gave  the  op¬ 
erator  the  number,  she  got  ccld  feet  for  a  moment 
and  nearly  lost  her  grip  on  herself. 

“Hello,”  said  a  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

“Hello,  is  Toby  at  home?”  asked  Judy  politely. 

“No,  Toby  isn’t  here.  This  is  Toby’s  father.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Judy?”  asked  Mr. 


Marshall. 

“Mr.  Marshall,  would  you  please  tell  Toby  to  call 
me  when  he  gets  in?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Judy,  but  Toby  had  to  go  out  to 
Fieldstcn  on  a  geological  survey  and  he  isn’t  due 
back  until  the  seventh  of  December,”  he  explained. 

“Oh,  I  see,”  replied  Judy  meekly,  “well,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Marshall,  thank  you  very  much.  Good¬ 
night.” 

“Now  I  am  in  a  mess,”  thought  Judy  “I  wish  I 
were  in  Egypt  right  now.  I’ll  accept  Bill’s  invitation 
and  hope  for  the  best,  I  guess.” 

The  days  dragged  on,  and  Judy  was  already  for 
the  dance.  It  was  Monday  the  sixth  and  Toby  was 
due  back  the  seventh.  Judy  felt  sick  when  she  was 
dressing.  When  she  went  downstairs  for  her  break¬ 
fast,  she  asked  her  mother  to  get  her  a  drink  of 
water.  She  took  a  sip  of  water  and  fainted. 

“Judy,  Judy  dear,  what’s  the  matter?  Speak  to 
me!”  cried  Mrs.  Waters.  “John!  John  Waters!  Call 
the  doctor,  Judy’s  fainted!” 

The  doctor  came  slowly  out  of  Judy’s  room.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waters  went  forward  to  hear  his  verdict. 
REFLECTOR  GALLEY  THREE 

“Judy  must  go  to  the  hospital  at  once  and  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  for  appendicitis.  We  have  no  time  to  lose,” 
said  the  doctor. 

Judy’s  hospital  room  was  banked  with  flowers. 
Several  of  her  friends  had  come  to  cheer  her  up  on 
her  birthday.  Bill  was  there  with  a  big  box  of  candy> 
and  Toby  presented  her  with  a  fancy  bracelet.  Judy 
was  wearing  a  delightful  corsage  of  American  beaut¬ 
ies  on  her  pale  blue  satin  bed  jacket.  Bill  had  given 
it  to  her.  iShe  was  so  happy  because  she  hadn’t 
been  able  to  tell  that  horrid  old  lie  to  Toby.  Some¬ 
times  an  unpleasant  thing  like  an  operation  c'ould 
come  in  handy;  after  all,  it  was  an  easy  way  out, 
wasn’t  it? 

MASTER  OF  MARS 

Gordon  White,  ’40 

On  this  particular  night,  Mars  seemed  closer  than 
ever  to  Lieut.  Gerard  Armstrong.  Its  magnetic 
force  seemed  to  be  drawing  him  right  up  into  the 
very  body  of  the  planet  itself.  Armstrong  knew  that 
lie  had  not  long  to  live  and  his  only  wish  was  that1  he 
might  live  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  his  life  up 
there  on  that  far-away  planet. 

Three  months  before,  Armstrong  had  been  in  the 
British  Home  Guard.  When  war  broke  out,  his  com¬ 
pany  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  crdss  over.  For 
some  time  he  had  been  interested  in  Mars  and,  since 
coming  to  France,  it  had  always  been  beckoning  to 
him.  It  seemed  that  it  was  trying  to  unfold  some 
secret  to  him.  In  one  of  the  first  attacks  of  the  war, 
Armstrong  had  been  shot.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks  more  before  his  heart  would  fail  him. 
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He  thought  he  was  being  carried  through  space. 
A  strange  feeling  came  to  him;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
was  being  thrown  up  and  up.  Then  the  feeling  was 
gone,  and  he  jumped  up.  At  first,  he  didn’t  believe 
it  possible.  But,  seeing  is  believing.  Everything 
was  red, — the  foliage,  the  grass,  the  hills  in  the  dis¬ 
tance — everything,  except  the  sky  whirh  was  like  a 
great  silver  screen. 

He  started  to  walk.  Then  he  knew  that  he  had 
somehow  been  transported  to  Mars,  for  every  step 
he  took  covered  as  much  distance  as  four  steps 
on  earth.  (This  was  because  of  the  lesser  gravita¬ 
tional  pull.  He  could  see  animals  roaming  around 
in  the  open  fields.  They  were  probably  six  feet  tall 
and  resembled  the  great  apes  of  Africa,  except  that 
they  were  white  and  stood  more  erect  than  the  apes. 

A3  he  neared  the  hills,  he  saw  a  man  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  one  of  the  great  apes.  Armstrong  ran  up 
to  it,  drew  his  revolver,  and  shot  it.  Not  knowing 
what  had  killed  the  creature,  the  Martian  fell  on  his 
knees  and  asked  the  Earthman  to  spare  him.  The 
Martian  spoke  in  a  language  similar  to  Latin.  Lieut. 
Armstrong  told  him  to  rise,  as  he  would  not  be 
harmed 

The  Martian  was  probably  five  feet  tall;  he  had 
features  resembling  those  of  the  American  Indian, 
but  he  had  blonde  hair,  and  his  skin  was  of  a  deeper 
color  than  an  Indian’s.  His  movements  were  like  a 
cat. 

Armstrong  asked  the  man  his  name. 

“Thais  Tackas,  Jeddak  of  Thack.’’  was  the  ans¬ 
wer. 

The  Martian  took  the  Earthman  along  to  Thack 
with  him.  He  was  amazed  when  he  heard  of  the  land 
from  which  Armstrong  came,  for  up  here  the  people 
only  killed  for  food  and  for  self  protection  from  ani¬ 
mals;  they  never  killed  human  beings  for  personal 
gain.  Upon  hearing  this,  an  idea  struck  Armstrong. 
He  could  make  these  people  select  him  king  and  then 
organize  an  army,  conquer  Mars,  and  be  the  head 
man  on  the  planet.  This  was  exactly  what  he  was 
fighting  against  when  on  earth  but,  when  he  had  the 
chance  for  power,  it  seemed  a  different  story.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Thack  all  the  people  bowed  down. 
Never  before  had  they  seen  such  a  fair  skinned  per¬ 
son,  so  tall,  and  so  quick.  Some  people  thought  he 
was  a  God  and  they  fell  on  their  knees  before  this 
giant  from  another  world.  The  Martian  took  him 
to  his  home  and  told  him  that  the  country  was  his 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to  stay. 

Immediately,  Armstrong  started  making  himself 
appear  as  a  god  to  the  people.  They,  not  knowing 
what  he  intended  doing,  worshipped  him  and  asked 
his  advice  on  everything  concerning  their  country 
and  themselves.  He  organized  an  army  of  about 
three  hundred  men,  mounted  on  thetas,  or  fleet 
steeds,  which  were  very  ferocious.  He  drilled  them 


in  the  ways  of  modern  warfare  but,  as  he  could  not 
get  any  guns  made,  they  had  to  use  lances  and  broad¬ 
swords  for  arms.  His  heart,  which  was  bad  when 
he  arrived  on  Mars,  was  now  as  good  as  ever  and  a 
long  life  was  assured  him  instead  cf  the  promised 
two  or  three  weeks.  About  a  year  after  his  arrival, 
Armstrong  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  small  army  to 
conquer  the  planet.  As  he  went  forward,  his  army 
grow  until  it  was  about  2,000  men.  He  now  set  out 
for  the  land  of  the  Theins,  cr  Holy  Men,  which  was 
the  richest  section  on  Mars.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  of  hard  fighting,  he  conquered  the  land 
but  not  the  people  that  lived  here. 

But  the  conquering  of  the  Land  of  the  Theins 
was  his  undoing,  for  the  people  knew  that  anyone 
who  would  attack  a  peaceful  people  like  the  Theins 
was  not  a  god,  but  just  a  power-crazed  person  who 
thought  he  had  the  chance  to  rule  everything.  The 
provinces  of  B'assoon  and  Tukea  declared  War  on 
Thack.  It  was  not  against  the  people  of  Thack  they 
were  fighting  but  it  was  against  what  Armstrong  was 
trying  to  do  to  this  peaceful  people.  Bassoon  and 
Tukea  immediately  organized  their  armies  and  start¬ 
ed  them  on  the  march  toward  Thack.  Already  the 
people  in  Thack  were  getting  restless.  They  saw  no 
need  for  this  slaughter.  There  was  shortage  of  food 
and  they,  as  a  whole,  were  becoming  discontented. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  take  the  life  Arm¬ 
strong.  The  only  ones  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
war  were  the  young  nten  who  wanted  excitement. 

As  the  allied  armies  of  Bassoon  and  Tukea  drew 
nearer,  Armstrong  ordered  the  full  strength  of  his 
army  to  meet  them.  He  knew  that  this  was  going  to  be 
a  short  war  because  the  defeated  army  would  be 
completely  ruined.  The  Thackean  army  had  better 
training,  but  the  armies  of  Bassoon  and  Tukea  were 
fighting  for  freedom  and  for  right.  They  would 
fight  until  the  last  of  them  dropped  dead.  Finally 
the  two  armies  met.  There  were  many  small  skirm¬ 
ishes;  first  the  Thackians  would  be  driven  back,  and 
then  the  other  armies.  Different  sections  of  Mars 
joined  on  one  side  or  the  other  until  finally  all  of  the 
countries  on  Mars  were  in  the  war;  but  most  of  them 
fofight  against  Armstrong  and  the  Thacks. 

After  months  of  hard  fighting,  the  tide  started 
to  turn  against  the  Thacks  and  Armstrong  in  spite  of 
the  superior  training  and  larger  supply  of  arms. 

Then  came  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  The 
full  strength  of  each  army  was  pitted  against  the 
other.  They  wove  back  and  forth,  first  one,  then  the 
other  winning.  Finally,  after  hours  of  needless 
slaughter,  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  Allies 
started  to  tell  on  the  armies  of  Thack.  They  were 
driven  back  and  back  until  finally  they  had  to  surren¬ 
der. 

When  Armstrong  saw  how  the  battle  was  going, 
he  left.  Then  he  started  thinking  about  what  he 
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had  done.  He  now  realized  that  anyone  who  tries 
to  build  up  an  Empire  by  force  will  lose  it  by  force. 
Immediately  he  went  back  to  the  front  to  make 
amends  for  what  he  had  done.  When  he  reached  the 
armies,  they  rushed  out  to  capture  him.  He  was  put 
in  prison  to  await  court-martial.  Two  weeks  later, 
the  people  considered  the  advancement  he  had  given 
them  and  agreed  to  set  him  free  if  he  would  go  into 
exile. 

A  second  time  he  seemed  to  be  awakening,  but 
this  time  he  was  on  earth.  The  war  was  still  going 
on.  It  was  in  its  fourth  year.  Armstrong  knew  that  it 
would  scon  end  and  that  the  armies  fighting  for  free¬ 
dom  would  win  because  an  empire  built  by  force  is 
broken  by  force. 


ONCE  A  TRAMP 

B.  Shea,  ’42 

The  rain  pelted  down  on  the  old  country  road. 
The  sky  was  dull,  leaden  gray  and  showed  no  signs 
of  changing.  Thunder  rumbled  ominously  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  then  grew  nearer.  Lightning  flashed  at 
shortening  intervals.  One  of  the  flashes  revealed 
the  figure  of  a  man  plodding  steadily  along  in  the 
downpour.  Another  flash  showed  that  he  was  a 
tramp,  thinly  and  shabbily  dressed  but  in  no  hurry 
to  get  out  of  the  rain-even  if  there  were  a  shelter 
Rather  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  all  and  looked 
around  him  with  an  expression  of  fondness. 

“Well,  the  old  place  looks  just  about  th’  same.” 
he  mused,  regarding  his  surroundings  almost  tender¬ 
ly.  "Yep,  I  guess  things  don’t  change  very  much 
'round  here,  but  it’s  just  as  well  I  s’pose.  At  least 
it’s  one  place  in  the  world  a  person  can  count  on,” 
he  added  wistfully. 

He  splashed  along  for  a  few  hundred  yards  more 
and  came  to  a  crossroad  with  a  rustic  signpost  set 
in  the  middle.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  it. 

“Still  here,”  he  said  chuckling,  “my  old  pal.  Well, 
not  much  farther  now.” 

He  went  on  his  way,  soon  coming  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  small  village.  He  walked  down  the  main 
street  and  halted  in  front  of  a  small,  shabby,  rather 
comfortable  looking  building — the  general  store. 
Eagerly  mounting  the  two  steps,  he  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  in. 

"Hello,  boys,”  he  said  quietly.  A  group  of  eld¬ 
erly  men — typical  old  cronies — seated  around  a  squat 
railroad  stove,  turned  toward  him. 

“Why,  hello,  Bill,”  croaked  the  one  nearest  him. 

“B’ack  again,  Bill?”  asked  another  as  all  greeted 
him  in  turn. 

“Yep,”  answered  Bill  as  he  held  his  dripping 
hands  over  the  stove.  "I  guess  I  can’t  help  it  ’cause 
I  always  seem  to  end  up  here.” 

“Well  it’s  not  such  a  bad  place  y’  know,  after 
y’  get  to  know  it,”  said  one. 


“Where  y’  been  since  we  seen  ye  last,  Bill?  Must 
be  a’most  two  y’ars,  now.” 

“Oh  been  kickin’  around,  here  and  there,  Joe 
not  doin’  much  of  anything,  and  a  lot  of  thinkin’.” 

“Humph!  long  way  that’ll  git  ye,”  blustered  a 
little,  dried  up  old  man  in  back  of  the  stove. 

“Still  got  the  grumps,  Ezra?”  Bill  asked  chuck¬ 
ling,  as  he  took  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

‘Wo,  I  haven’t  got  the  grumps!  I'm  not  grumpy,” 
Ezra  snapped,  “but  those  fool  things  y’  talk  about  git 
me  riled  up!  Thinkin’!  Humph!” 

“But,  lookiit  all  the  great  thinkers  there  were. 
Where’d  we  be  today  if  they  hadn’t  thought  of  the 
things  they  did?  Why  now,  I  been  thinkin’  about 
people.  They  hustle  and  bustle  along  not  carin’ 
much  ’bout  anything  or  anybody  else  ’long  as  they 
git  what  they’re  after.  They  don’t  get  much  out  o’ 
life  ’cept  a  lot  of  work  an’  awful  headache — the  rich 
ones  wonderin’  what  they’re  godn  to  see  next  that’ll 
suit  their  fancy  an’  how  t’  spend  their  money,  an’ 
the  poor  ones  wonderin’  how  t’  keep  theirs.  Now  if 
they  c’  ud  only  be  like  me  an’  do  as  I  do — . 

“You!”  said  Ezra  disgustedly,  “a’ways  traipsin’ 
’round  the  country,  never  settlin’  down,  just  like  a 
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“Tramp?  Well  I  guess  I  am  a  tramp,  but  I  sure 
do  have  a  swell  time.” 

“But,  that’s  no  way  t’  live,  Bill,  wanderin’  ’round. 
Why  a  smart  guy  like  you  should  be  able  t’  get  a  job 
any  old  time,  an’  then  purty  soon  you’d  have  th’  mon¬ 
ey  t’  travel  arcund  in  style,”  remonstrated  Joe. 

“But,  Joe,  then  I’d  be  under  obligations  t’  some¬ 
one,  I’d  have  t’  do  what  they  tol’  me,  when  they  tol’ 
me.  Like  I  am,  I  c’n  come  when  I  please  an’  go 
when  I  please,  see  all  I  want  t’  see,  walk  in  th’  rain 
if  I  have  a  mind  to,  an’  sleep  outdoors  at  night  an’ 
watch  th’  stars  come  out  if  I  want  to,  without  no¬ 
body’s  gettin’  hurt.” 

"But,  don’t  y’  ever  sorta  git  lonesome  for  a  home 
sometimes,  a  real  home,  I  mean,  somethin’  that  y’ 
c’n  be  sure  of, — that  y’  c’n  count  on?”  queried  Ezra. 

“Yep,  I  guess  I  do — sometimes.  But  then  this  is 
all  th’  home  I’ll  ever  need,  right  here  in  Brooksfield, 
an’  on  a  bad  day,  I  c’n  always  count  on  you  boys  t’ 
be  right  here  aroun’  the  stove,  chewin’  the  fat,”  he 
added  slyly.  “B’sides  it’s  awful  easy  t’  get  out  of 
th’  routine  o’  livin’  in  a  house  an’  eatin’  reg’lar  an’ 
all  th’  rest,  so  I  giuess  I’d  kinda  be  out  o’  practice 
after  all  these  years.  Nope.  I  guess  T  won’t  settle 
down  just  yet,  thank  you,  boys.  “By  the  way,  speak- 
in’  of  th’  weather  I  guess  it’s  all  cleared  up,  so  I 
might’s  well  be  goin!” 

“Oh,  stay  awhile,  Bill,  why  you  only  just  come,” 
wheedled  Ezra.  Even  if  I  do  argy  with  ye  all  the 
time,  there’s  no  reason  why  we  can’t  talk  sensible 
for  a  little  while.” 

“Nope,  I  jest  can’t  Ezra,”  Bill  said.  “I  gotta 
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make  Meadowsville  by  night.  Well,  so  long  till  th’ 
next  time,  boys.” 

“So  long,  Bill,”  they  chorused. 

“Take  care  o’  y’self  Bill,”  added  Ezra.  After  he 
had  gone,  they  sat  in  silence  for  a  while  then  Joe 
said,  “Bill  ain’t  got  it  s’  hard  though.  Cornin’  an’ 
goin’  when  he  pleases,  like  he  said — I  sure  wouldn’t 
mind  livin’  like  him,”  he  finished  with  a  sigh. 

As  a  very  tardy  sun  was  sending  crimson  and 
golden  rays  over  a  dripping,  sparkling,  fresh  land¬ 
scape  in  the  late  afternoon,  a  figure  could  be  seen 
wending  its  way  out  of  town.  (Suddenly  it  turned 
around  and  said  wistfully,  “I  guess  I  wouldn’t  mind 
livin’  like  them,  though.” 


THE  POWER  OF  FEAR 

E.  Pavluk,  ’40 

“I  can  assure  you,”  said  Alex,  “that  it  will  take 
a  very  tangible  ghost  to  frighten  me.” 

“It  is  your  own  choosing,”  said  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm. 

“I  have  lived  for  twenty-eight  years,”  said  Alex, 
“and  never  a  ghost  have  I  seen  as  yet.” 

The  old  housekeeper  stared  into  the  fire,  which 
she  was  sitting  (beside)  and  spoke  as  if  in  a  trance 
“Yes,”  she  broke  in,  “but  you  have  never  seen  the 
likes  of  this  house  before.” 

Alex  half  suspected  these  people  were  trying,  by 
their  dronings  of  spectral  terrors,  to  sway  him  from 
his  determination  to  explain  the  mysterious  room  in 
the  castle. 

“If  you  will  show  this  haunted  room  of  yours  to 
me,  I  shall  relieve  you  of  the  task  of  entertaining 
me,”  said  Alex. 

The  old  woman  did  not  stir,  and  it  was  the  old 
man  who  spoke. 

“I  would  gladly  show  you  the  way  to  the  Green 
R,oom  on  any  other  night  but  this.  If  you  go  to  the 
Green  Room  tonight—” 

■“This  night  of  all  nights,”  said  the  old  woman, 
softly. 

“ — You  go  alone.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Alex,  growing  impatient.  “And 
which  way  do  I  go?” 

“You  go  along  this  passage  for  a  way,”  he  said, 
“until  you  come  to  a  spiral  staircase;  go  up  to  it  and 
turn  right.There  is  a  door  covered  with  blue  baize, 
through  which  you  will  go.  Continue  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  to  the  end,  and  the  Green  Room  is  on  your  left 
up  a  pair  of  stairs.” 

Without  another  word,  Alex  got  up  and  took  the 
candle  on  the  slab  outside  the  door.  Down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  he  went,  thinking  all  the  while  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  had  just  left.  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to 
the  passage  he  was  in.  It  was  long  and  shadowy, 
with  a  film  of  moisture  on  the  wall  which  glistened 


in  the  candlelight.  The  drafty  passage  was  chilly 
and  dusty  and  his  candle  flared  and  made  the  shad¬ 
ows  cower  and  quiver.  The  echoes  rang  and  re¬ 
sounded  up  and  down  the  spiral  staircase. 

Alex  came  to  the  blue  baize  door,  opened  it,  and 
stepped  into  the  silent  corridor.  The  effect  was 
scarcely  what  he  expected,  for  moonlight  was 
streaming  in  by  a  large  bay  window  on  the  grand 
staircase.  Everything  seemed  in  its  proper  position. 
The  candles  were  in  there  sconces,  and  the  dust 
which  had  gathered  on  the  carpets  and  polished  floor¬ 
ing  was  so  evenly  distributed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  there  was  dust  on  the  floor. 

Alex  walked  down  the  corridor,  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  halted.  There  was  the  Green  Room.  Slow¬ 
ly  he  ascended  the  stairs  and  stood  in  front  of  the.l 
dcor.  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  rather  has¬ 
tily  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in. 

Holding  his  candle  aloft,  he  surveyed  the  room, 
the  great  Green  Room  of  the  Lorrain  Castle,  in  which 
the  young  Duke  had  taken  ill  and  died.  There  were 
other  legends  connected  with  this  room,  none  of 
which  he  believed.  And  now,  looking  around  this 
huge  shadowy  room,  one  could  well  understand  the 
legends  that  had  sprung  from  it. 

He  had  a  very  queer  feeling,  as  if  some  unseen 
danger  was  menacing  him,  as  if  he  were  being  care¬ 
fully  watched,  as  if  an  unseen  person  was  here  in 
the  room  with  him.  To  shake  off  this  feeling,,  lie 
satisfied  himself  by  making  sure  the  door  was  se¬ 
curely  fastened.  Then  he  began,  walking  slowly 
around  the  room,  peering  around  each  article  of 
furniture,  looking  under  the  bed,  and  opening  its 
curtains  wide. 

There  were  two  large  mirrors  in  the  room,  each 
with  a  pair  of  sconces  bearing  candles,  and  on  the 
mantel  were  candles  in  china  candlesticks.  Alex  lit 
the  fire  which  the  housekeeper  had  laid.  The  shad-// 
ow  in  the  alcove  bothered  him,  so  to  reassure  him¬ 
self,  he  walked  with  a  candle  into  it  and  saw  noth-rrj-f 
ing  tangible  there.  He  placed  the  candle  which  he 
held  upon  the  floor. 

He  began  to  get  uneasy.  The  many  shadows 
of  the  room  troubled  him,  even  after  the  candles 
which  he  found  in  the  room  were  lit.  Looking  about 
for  a  remedy,  he  recalled  the  wax  candles  he  had. if 
seen  in  the  corridor  and,  leaving  the  door  open, 
walked  out  into  the  corridor,  and  presently  returned 
with  candles.  These  he  lit  and  placed  in  various 
places.  The  room  was  now  quite  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated. 

Even  with  that,  a  brooding  expectation  weighed 
heavily  upon  him.  He  stood  watching  the  minute!  ) 
hand  of  his  watch  creep  slowly  towards  midnight. 

Then  something  happened  in  the  qlcove.  The 
candle  went  out.  Thinking  there  was  a  strong- 
draft  in  the  room,  he  relit  the  candle.  As  he  stood 
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up,  he  turned  to  see  two  candles  on  the  table  flicker 
and  die.  He  walked  to  the  table,  relit  one,  and  as 
he  did  so  the  candle  near  the  mirror  went  out.  Slow¬ 
ly,  the  candles  seemed  to  be  going  out,  one  by  one, 
and  he  could  not  keep  them  lit. 

Frantically  he  dashed  about  trying  to  relight 
them  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Being  thoroughly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  fear,  he  did  not  stop  to  reason  why  they 
were  going  out.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  found  the 
upper  portion  of  the  large  bay  window  had  been 
guite  widely  oPened  by  the  strong  wind  which  had 
quite  widely  opened  by  the  strong  wind  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  candles. 

He  bruised  himself  in  the  thigh  against  the  table, 
stumbled  against  a  chair,  and  fell  headlong  on  the 
floor.  He  got  up  and  made  a  wild  dash  for  the  door. 
Having  forgoten  the  exact  position  of  the  door,  he 
struck  himiself  heavily  against  some  furniture,  stag¬ 
gered  back,  turned,  and  again  struck  himselff.  Thus 
he  battered  himself  to  and  fro  for  about  ten  minutes, 
then  came  oblivion. 

He  woke  to  find  the  sun  streaming  into  the  room. 
Near  him  stood  the  man  with  the  withered  arm. 

“We  found  you  at  dawn,”  said  he,  “outside  the 
Green  Room.  Do  you  believe  now  that  the  room  is 
haunted?” 

“Yes,”  said  Alex,  “but  not  by  any  ghost.  It  is 
haunted  by  Fear.  It  followed  me  through  the  corri¬ 
dor  and  it  fouight  against  me  in  the  room.” 

The  old  man  was  quiet.  Then  he  spoke. 

“That  is  it,”  said  he.  I  knew  that  was  it.  Fear 
itself  is  in  the  room.  Fear  which  will  stay  so  long 
as  this  old  castle  endures.” 


HER  SACRIFICE 

Peggy  Kilbride,  ’40 

Sponge!  water!  bandages!  the  murmuring 
voice,  cf  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  operating 
room  in  Chicago  City  Hospital  ceases.  Aprons, 
masks  and  gloves  are  being  removed.  “Wonderful, 
my  child,”  said  an  elderly  doctor  to  a  very  lovely 
young  woman  surgeon  who  was  removing  her  mask. 

“Thank  you,  Dr.  Drew,”  replied  Dr.  Maureen 
O’Brien,  the  youngest  woman  surgeon  in  the  city. 
“But  I  assure  ycu,  dear  doctor,  that  it  could  never 
have  been  accomplished  without  your  guiding  hand.” 

The  young  girl  and  elderly  doctor  walked  slowly 
down  the  corridor.  “You  know.  Dr.  Drew,”  said 
Maureen,  her  face  aglc.w  with  a  smile,  “everytime  I 
perform  a  successful  operation  I  get  the  warmest 
feeling  right  here,”  she  said  pointing  to  her  heart. 

“I  understand  perfectly,  my  child,”  said  the 
elderly  doctor.  “Maureen,”  the  doctor  continued, “if 
only  your  father  could  have  lived  until  this  day 
to  see  his  daughter  fast  becoming  the  outstanding 
surgeon  in  modern  science.  Do  you  realize,  Mau¬ 
reen,  the  great  service  you  are  rendering  human¬ 


ity?” 

“But,  sir,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  doctor  to  help  those 
who  need  me  and  my  medical  skill.” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  understanding^  as 
he  left  the  girl  at  the  children’s  ward. 

Maureen’s  footsteps  hastened  as  she  reached  the 
exit  of  City  Hospital.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
fresh  air  without  the  taint  of  ether.  She  did  not 
look  like  a  competent  surgeon,  as  her  feet  fairly  flew 
down  the  street. 

“Hey,  beautiful,”  shouted  a  masculine  voice  be¬ 
hind  her,  startling  her  thoughts. 

“Oh,  Jerry  Randall,”  said  Maureen,  as  she  smiled 
happily  at  the  charming  young  gentleman  before  her. 

“When  are  you  going  to  marry  me,  Dr.  O’Brien?” 
asked  Jerry,  fairly  lifting  the  startling  girl  from  her 
feet. 

“Jerry  dear,  are  you  ever  serious?”  said  Maur¬ 
een.” 

“Why  be  serious  on  a  beautiful  summer  day. 
when  I’m  talking  to  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world, — 
whom  I  hope  some  day  to  make  my  wife,”  he  added 
softly,  smiling  lovingly  into  the  girl’s  eyes. 

A  cloud  passed  quickly  ever  her  face  as  Jerry 
uttered  these  last  words,  but  she  banished  it  and 
smiled  happily  back  at  him. 

“Come  on,  dear,  ’’Jerry  said,  “let’s  take  a  ride  in 
the  country.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Maureen,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  “but  you  must  have  me  back  at  four, 
Jerry,  as  I  have  a  board  meeting  to  attend.” 

The  happy  smile  vanished  from  Jerry’s  face. 
“There  you  go  again — board  meetings,  doctors,  nur¬ 
ses.  Don’t  you  ever  get  sick  of  it?  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand,  Maureen,  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart,  but 
I  don’t  love  your  job,”  said  the  annoyed  Jerry. 

“Btut  Jerry,”  the  girl  in  a  troubled  voice  ans¬ 
wered,  “I  love  you,  too,  but  part  of  me  belongs  to  the 
doctor  in  me,  and  you  or  no  one  else  can  change  that. 
Oh  Jerry,  I  wish  I  could  explain  to  you  how  I  feel,” 
the  girl  said  in  a  hopeless  manner.  “Listen,  dear,  I 
want  to  tell  you  something.  Once  there  was  a  little 
girl  just  ten  years  old.  One  night  a  great  tragedy 
came  into  that  child’s  life.  Her  father,  whom  she 
very  dearly,  passed  away.”  Maureen  paused  a  mom- 
loved  very  dearly,  passed  away.”  Maureen  paused 
a  moment,  as  her  eyes  became  misty.  She  quickly 
brushed  the  tears  away  and  continued,  “The  man’s 
dying  words  to  the  child  were,  ‘My  child,  please 
promise  me  that  when  you  become  old  enough  that 
you  will  study  medicine  and  dedicate  your  life  to 
the  cause  of  humanity’.  And  with  those  last  words, 
he  passed  into  eternity.” 

Jerry’s  eyes  carefully  watched  Maureen  as  she 
continued  her  story. 

“Jerry,  there  in  a  dimly  lit  room,  a  ten  year  old 
child  made  a  vow  which  she  resolved  to  keep.  Jerry, 
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my  dear,  that  child  was  I,  and  that  great  surgeon 
who  died  by  saving  another  man’s  life,  was  my  father. 
Now  do  you  understand?  Oh,  Jerry,  please  help 
me,”  cried  Maureen. 

Jerry  paused  as  he  looked  into  the  girl’s  eyes. 
“But,  Maureen,  think  of  my  side  of  the  story.  I  love 
you  I  want  to  marry  a  girl,  not  a  doctor.  You  must 
decide,  Maureen, — me  or  a  career.” 

Maureen’s  startled  eyes  gazed  into  those  of  the 
man  she  loved.  “Jerry,”  she  said  slowly,  “I  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  we  should  have  to  face  this. 
I-I-,”  she  hesitated,  “I  can’t  marry  you.” 

“Maureen,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying.” 

“I  do — 1  do,  Jerry.  You  must  listen.  I  made 
that  vow  to  my  dying  father,  and  I  feel  in  my  heart 
that  I  must  keep  it.  Don’t  you  see?”  she  cried  hope¬ 
lessly. 

Jerry  gazed  unbelievingly  at  the  girl  he  loved, 
whom  he  knew  now  never  would  be  his  wife. 

“Maureen,”  he  said  shortly,  “I  begin  to  see.  I  do 
understand  now,  but  remember,  my  dear,  all  my  life 
I  will  love  you,  and  pray  that  someday  you  might 
come  to  me  of  your  own  free  will.” 

“Oh,  Jerry,  thank  you,  thank  you  for  understand¬ 
ing,  and  remember  that  you  will  always  be  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  my  heart.”  *  » 

“Oh  sure,”  said  Jerry,  trying  to  be  gay,  “along 
with  patients  and  hospitals.  Well,  so  long,  pal,  and 
may  you  always  be  the  great  surgeon  in  the  world.” 
Jerry  bent  and  softly  kissed  her  lips. 

“Goodbye  Jerry,”  cried  Maureen,  as  she  turned 
and  fled  down  the  street,  to  the  great  stone  building, 
which  would  always  be  her  home. 

Sponge!  Water!  Bandages!  Once  again  Mau¬ 
reen  O’Brien,  M.D.  had  performed  a  great  operation. 
She  slowly  removed  her  mask  and  gazed  at  her  young 
patient.  The  tears  slowly  trickled  down  her  cheeks, 
as  she  thought  of  young,  gay,  Jerry  Randall,  whom 
she  could  never  marry.  She  stood,  like  a  statue  in 
stone,  still  looking  at  her  patient,  whose  face  was  at 
peace,  when  just  a  short  while  before,  it  had  been 
drawn  with  pain.  Suddenly,  Maureen’s  face  broke 
into  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam  beneath  a  cloud.  “Why,” 
she  thought,  “I  did  that;  I  caused  that  young  child 
to  be  well  and  happy  again.”  She  turned  her  head 
to  the  sky  and  said  softly,  “I  pledge  myself  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  forever  and  ever.  Dear  father,  I 
have  at  last  found  myself;  I  know  now  that  I  was 
right!” 


A  MODERN  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

Daniel  Kelley,  ’40 
“Taxi,  sir,  taxi?” 

“Here,  cabby,  East  Side,”  said  Lord  Albert,  a 
parliament  member,  as  he  approached  the  cab  of 
Frank  Barton. 

Barton  was  a  member  of  a  foreign  spy  ring  that 


operated  in  London  and  Paris.  He  had  installed  a 
dictaphone  in  his  cab  in  order  to  hear  the  conver¬ 
sation  being  carried  cn  in  the  rear  seat.  He  usually 
held  a  position  near  the  government  buildings. 

While  he  was  driving  to  East  Side,  he  heard  Lord 
Albert  say  to  his  parliament  colleague,  “I  think  to¬ 
day’s  debates  were  of  great  importance  for  the  de¬ 
fense  cf  this  coaintry.  I  can  remember  only  three 
of  the  positions  selected  for  anti-aircraft  batteries. 
Can  you  recall  them  all?” 

“Yes,  there  was  St.  James’  Park,  Lincoln’s  Fields, 
Trafalgar  Square,  Hyde  Park,  and  Regents  Park.” 

“It  will  take  four  months  at  least  to  transform 
these  locations,  but  it  will  be  well  worth  the  time 
and  expense  when  they  are  completed.” 

The  cab  came  to  a  stop  and  the  two  officials 
emerged  from  the  vehicle,  unaware  that  they  had  just 
divulged  some  important  secrets  to  an  agent  for  a 
foreign  power.  B’arton  spent  the  next  few  days  at 
the  various  parks  that  had  been  selected  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  defense  positions.  He  drew  diagrams 
and  located  them  on  maps  of  London.  At  the  end  of 
the  week,  he  turned  in  all  his  work  to  Jane  Long- 
worth,  a  pretty  elevator  operator  in  the  apartment 
building  where  he  lived. 

iBy  the  end  of  the  following  week,  John  Hartley, 
an  employee  in  the  packing  room  of  a  large  arsenal, 
provideci  Miss  Longworth  with  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  type  of  guns  that  were  shipped  to  the  new 
anti-aircraft  batteries.  When  the  day’s  work  was 
ever,  she  was  kept  busy  preparing  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  delivery  to  the  headquarters  in  Paris. 
She  traced  diagrams  on  thin  tissue  paper.  By  steam¬ 
ing  picture  post  cards,  she  was  able  to  separate  them 
into  two  parts.  Inserting  the  diagrams,  she  resealed 
the  cards  and  mailed  them  to  Paris. 

“More  post  cards  from  ‘Loving  Sister’  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  said  the  mailman  as  he  handed  five  cards  to 
Pierre  LaDuke,  an  obscure  Parisian  newsdealer  and 
book  seller. 

“You’ll  never  know  how  much  I  enjoy  hearing 
from  her,”  was  the  scornful  reply. 

When  the  mailman  had  left  and  he  was  alone  in 
his  store,  Pierre  scanned  the  personal  columns  of 
the  “London  Gazette.”  He  stopped  at  a  note  from 
“Jane”  and  decoded  it.  The  resulting  message  was 
“Anti-aircraft  batteries.”  Now  he  understood  what 
the  maps  and  diagrams  were  meant  to  describe. 

He  had  just  concealed  the  diagrams  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  entered.  It  was  Paul  Savoi,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  army.  He  picked  up  a  copy  of  “The  Di¬ 
gest”  and  handed  Pierre  a  franc.  He  said,  “Troops 
are  moving  to  the  line  in  two  weeks  for  maneuvers.” 
The  lieutenant  took  his  change  and  left.  When  the 
store  was  again  empty,  Pierre  began  to  think  what 
would  happen  to  him  if  he  were  caught.  He  quickly 
brushed  the  thought  aside,  saying,  “They’ll  never 
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know.”  But  those  thoughts  often  bothered  him,  for 
he  was  becoming  mpre  and  more  entangled  in  the 
net  he  was  weaving  about  himself. 

A .  few  days  later,  .  Henry  LeMoin  entered  the 
store  and  returned  a  book  he  had  rented  a  week  be¬ 
fore.  “Page  one-eight-seven,”  he  said.  Having  se¬ 
lected  another  book  he  left.  Pierre  turned  to  Page 
187  and  found  a  vivid  description  of  a  forward  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Maginot  Line.  LeMioin  was  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  frequently  visited  various  posts  of  de¬ 
fense.  He  was  a  great  help  to  the  espionage  ring, 
but  before  long  he  would  not  be  able  to  go'  to  the 
front  lines  because  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  Censor 
Board. 

One  morning  in  the  following  spring,  newspaper 
columns  told  the  story  of  the  death  of  Henry  LeMoin, 
noted  reporter  and  correspondent.  He  was  found 
murdered  in  his  hotel  room  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
The  only  clue  was  the  fingerprints  on  a  diagram  of 
an  airport  on  the  eastern  front  inserted  inside  of  the 
cover  of  a  book. 

This  was  a  case  for  the  Secret  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment.  Two  agents,  S43  and  S4  were  assigned  to 
the  case.  They  returned  the  book  to  La  Duke’s 
book  store.  The  post  office  was  ordered  to  hold  all 
Pierre’s  mail  for  inspection.  When  two  post  cards, 
with  the  same  pest  mark,  came  from  London  on  June 
seventh,  S43  became  quite  suspicious.  He  then  re¬ 
called  the  old  World  War  trick  of  separating  post 
cards  and  inserting  information.  Steaming  them 
apart,  he  found  two  diagrams  drawn  on  tissue  paper. 
“I  don’t  know  what  this  can  mean,”  he  told  S4,  “but 
I  think  I  should  ask  the  help  of  English  agents  on 
this  job.” 

That  night,  in  reviewing  the  case,  he  presented 
all  the  details  at  headquarters. 

“Henry  Le  Moln  has  been  murdered,  but  we 
haven’t  found  the  murderer  or  a  likely  motive.  He 
had  certain  information,”  S43  continued,  “which 
places  Pierre  La  Duke  under  suspicion.  Now  we 
have  two  diagrams  addressed  to  La  Duke  from  an 
unknown  person  in  London.  We  have  been  informed 
that  they  are  descriptions  of  the  two  most  recently 
selected  defense  posts  about  the  eity  of  London.  I 
am  certain  that  La  Duke  is  a  spy,  but  to  arrest  him 
new  will  only  warn  the  whole  outfit.” 

“We  must  watch  and  wait,”  S4  replied. 

“Yes,”  the  commander  responded,  “and  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  help  of  the  English  Secret  Police,  and  the 
whole  French  Staff  is  at  your  disposal.  We  must 
break  up  this  ring.” 

A  dictaphone  was  concealed  in  the  shop  of  Pierre 
La  Duke.  In  a  night  raid,  detectives  found  consid¬ 
erable  information  in  the  store.  It  was  all  replaced 
in  its  original  order  so  as  not  to  arouse  Pierre’s  sus¬ 
picion.  They  were  now  certain  that  Pierre  was  a 
spy. 


The  next  important  development  came  when 
Lieutenant  Savoi  told  Pierre  of  the  approximate 
strength  of  various  points  at  the  front.  Two  weeks 
passed  and  Savoi  was  the  only  new  suspect.  Re¬ 
viewing  the  list  of  things  found  in  the  shop,  it  was 
noticed  that  there  was  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette. 
“This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  case,”  as¬ 
serted  S4,  “at  least  it’s  out  of  the  ordinary  to  find 
one  issue  of  an  English  newspaper.” 

“I  wonder  if  he  has  received  previously  any  mail 
from  London.  Find  who  delivers  his  mail  and  bring 
him  to  me.” 

By  questioning  the  postman,  he  found  that  about 
five  cards  were  delivered  on  March  fifth.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  date  because  it  was  the  first  day  of  Lent 
and  he  went  to  church  that  morning,  which  made  him 
late  on  his  route.  Now  the  “London  Gazette,”  which 
was  dated  March  3,  seemed  to  have  some  definite 
bearing  on  the  case.  “Get  ten  copies  of  the  ‘London 
Gazette’  for  March  third  and  June  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh,”  ordered  S4.  We’re  going  to  do  some 
reading.” 

Each  agent  was  given  a  copy  of  each  date  and 
told  to  read  a  certain  section  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tisements. 

“Look  for  advertisements  with  the  same  signa¬ 
ture,”  commanded  S43. 

Finally,  one  of  the  agents  discovered  two  signed 
“Jane.”  Each  contained  words  ryhich  were  poorly 
spaced.  One  read:  “A  note  to  inform  about  Irving’s 
recovery.  Cured  right  aft  er  being  att  acked.  He 
rejoices  at  his  es  cape.” 

The  other  read  as  follows: 

'“Nothing  else  will  def  er  Evelyn’s  naughtiness.” 

“Everyone  copy  it,”  said  S4,  “and  see  what  he 
can  do  with  it.” 

B43  found  the  solution  in  about  five  minutes. 
“Take  the  first  letter  of  each  word  and  where  the 
word  is  separated,  take  all  the  tetters  before  the  sep¬ 
aration.  Omit  the  letter  ‘h’,  because  the  English 
don’t  pronounce  ‘h.’  The  first  c.ne  reads,  ‘Anti-air¬ 
craft  batteries,’  and  the  second,  ‘New  defences.’  ” 

“Our  work  isn’t  done  yet,  though,”  continued 
S43.  “Now  we  have  to  find  ‘Jane.’  Wire  the  London 
Gazette  to  send  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  paid 
for  those  advertisements.  S4,  you  take  charge  and 
keep  a  constant  check  on  La  Duke.  I’m  going  to 
London.” 

S43  arrived  in  London  and  went  directly  to  the 
Georgian  Apartments,  where  Jane  Longworth 
worked.  He  took  an  apartment  and  planned  a  meth¬ 
od  by  which  to  trace  the  ring.  The  next  evening  he 
got  on  the  elevator.  “Third  floor,  please.  Pierre  is 
in  trouble  and  he  sent  me  to  tell  you  what  to  do,” 
were  his  first  words  to  this  foreign  servant. 

“What  happened?  What  shall  I  do?”  queried 
Jane. 
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“Don’t  write  him  any  more  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  intercepting  his  mail.”  i 

’“Did  they  get  any  of  my  cards?” 

“Yes,  but  they  don’t  know  who  sent  them.” 

(S43  was  now  certain  that  she  was  the  one  he 
was  after  and  she  was  playing  right  into  his  hands. 
“I’m  Pierre’s  brother  Paul.  I’m  staying  in  apartment 
1067.  Bring  your  assistants  there  tonight  at  9:30. 
We  must  act  quickly  to  protect  you.  They  may  find 
the  person  who  sent  those  cards,  and  if  they  do,  we 
must  be  ready  to  evade  them.” 

At  9:30  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  of  1067. 
S43  answered  and  found  Jane  standing  in  the  corri¬ 
dor.  “Come  in,”  he  said.  He  was  afraid  that  he 
wasn’t  going  to  see  her  friends.  But  by  the  time  she 
was  seated  in  the  living  room,  there  was  another 
knock,  and  a  gentleman,  Frank  B'arton,  entered.  A 
third  knock  announced  the  arrival  of  John  Hartley. 

Jane  introduced  the  men  to  cne  another  and  told 
them  why  they  were  there.  She  turned  to  S43  for 
plans  regarding  their  next  step. 

“We’ve  got  to  make  some  changes.  Jane,  you 
will  have  to  get  a  job  somewhere  where  you’re  not 
known.  Don’t  tell  anyone  where  you  are  going. 
Frank  and  John  are  safe  because  as  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  is  looking  for  them.  Are  there  any  others 
who  might  cause  us  trouble?”  S43  asked  her. 

“No  one  knows  about  us,”  she  answered. 

At  this  point,  three  English  Secret  Police  entered 
from  the  kitchen.  “Good  work,  Paul,”  remarked  the 
leader,  as  he  searched  the  prisoners  for  weapons. 
“They’ll  get  a  grand  reception  at  headquarters.” 

“Framed!”  exclaimed  B'arton.  “You’ll  hear  from 

us.” 

They  were  all  taken  to  headquarters  and  the 
next  day  convicted  of  espionage. 

When  the  spies  were  all  safe  in  prison,  S43  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  and  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  LaDuke 
and  Savoi.  ISavoi  was  tried  by  an  army  tribunal  and 
found  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  a 
federal  prison.  Pierre  La  Duke’s  fingeprints  matched 
those  found  in  Le  Mein’s  apartment.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  murder  and  was  guillotined  the  following 
week.  When  Le  Moin  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the 
fortifications,  Pierre  could  no  longer  use  him  and, 
rather  than  have  him  in  a  position  to  expose  the 
ring,  he  murdered  him. 

S43  and  S4  were  given  substantial  promotions 
and  were  assigned  to  another  still  more  difficult 
case,  because  it  was  certain  that  they  would  again 
meet  with  success. 


HEROIC  SUICIDE 

When  a  rudder  breaks,  or  the  cargo  shifts,  the 
captain  of  a  ship  knows  what  to  do;  but  when  a  pas¬ 
senger  informs  you  coldly  that  he’s  planning  to  jump 
overboard,  you’ve  got  a  real  problem. 

That’s  what  a  fellow  named  James  Nelson  an¬ 
nounced  to  me  on  a  trip  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  He  said:  “I’m  not  on  this  boat  for  pleasure  or 
business.  I’m,  on  this  boat  for  the  purpose  of  go¬ 
ing  over  that  rail.” 

As  I  was  walking  along  the  deck  I  saw  him  in  a 
deck  chair,  motionless.  I  hardly  knew  whether  it 
was  pity  cr  curiosity  that  caused  me  to  turn  my 
head  and  say,  “Three  days  of  this  water  and  sky  and 
you  wonder  why  anyone  wants  to  live  on  land.” 
That’s  when  Nelson  disclosed  the  purpose  of  his  trip. 

“You  wouldn’t  do  that!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Maybe  I  won’t,”  he  answered.  “I’m.  not  so 
sure  I  have  the  nerve  to  do  it.  so  you  needn’t  worry.” 

“You  seem  to  be  in  trouble,”  I  commented. 

“Life  is  not  worth  living,  is  it?” 

“Yes,”  I  disagreed  promptly.  “What  place  could 
be  more  peaceful  and  beautiful  than  this?” 

A  soft  pattering  sounded  at  my  feet  and  I  leaned 
forward  to  catch  the  rubber  ball  that  rolled  across 
the  deck.  “That’s  my  ball  Captain,”  the  smtall  child 
disclosed  breathlessly.  “I  hope  it  didn’t  hit  you.” 

I  shook  my  head,  “No,  I  had  some  good  exercise 
catching  it,  Jean.  Ble  careful  ycu  don’t  chase  that 
ball  overboard.” 

“Well,  I  can  swim,  Captain,”  she  replied  as  she 
raced  away. 

“And  life  is  certainly  worth  living  where  there 
are  girls  like  that,”  I  went  on.  I  laid  my  hand  on 
his  arm.  I  thought  I  knew  his  type  by  now.  “For¬ 
get  her,”  I  suggested  suddenly.  “You’ll  find  an¬ 
other.”  It  was  a  blind  stab  but  Richard’s  eyelids 
flickered  and  I  believed  I  had  found  his  trouble. 

“Ycu’re  too  young  to  let  the  loss  of  any  girl  get 
you  down  like  this.  You  have  your  whole  life  ahead 
of  you.” 

Nelson  sprang  up,  “Stop,”  he  pleaded,  “don’t  talk 
like  that.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  said  and  walked  away. 

Jean  came  running  toward  me  with  a  gleeful 
sheut  and  I  spread  my  arms  to  catch  her  as  she 
sprang  at  me. 

“Be  careful,  Jean,”  I  warned.  “You  can’t  run  on 
a  ship  as  you  can  at  home.” 

Three  days  later,  after  lunch,  I  was  on  the 
promenade  deck.  Jean  bouncing  her  ball  was  the 
only  thing  I  saw  alive  with  the  exception  of  Richard 
standing  at  the  rail. 

I  noticed  as  she  ran  by  him  a  strange  look 
spread  across  his  face  as  he  paused  and  watched  the 
child  run  toward  the  rail  after  the  ball. 

I  started  to  walk  towards  him.  I  had  gone  only 
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a  few  steps  when  I  heard  Nelson  shout. 

Richard  was  flinging  his  coat  down  and  running 
towards  the  rail.  Before  II  could  move  he  went 
over,  and  I  was  at  the  rail  in  time  to  see  him  hit  the 
blue  ocean. 

“Passengers  overboard,”  II  cried  and  set  my  lips 
to  give  orders.  But  the  instructions  died  in  my 
throat.  I  had  looked  again  into  the  blue  beneath  me. 
A  chill  shot  through  me. 

There  was  another  head  out  there,  with  yellow 
hair  and  Richard  swimming,  struggling  towards  it. 
Soon  they  were  ripping  the  canvas  from  the  boat  at 
Station  Four  and  then  it  slipped  into  the  water. 
Moment  by  moment  passed  before  Richard  reached 
the  little  girl. 

The  boat  crawled  toward  them. 

“Please,  God!  save  my  girl,  save  my  girl.  She’s 
all  I  have.”  I  reached  out  and  grasped  the  mother’s 
arm  to  quiet  the  quivering  of  her  body. 

They  were  brought  in  twenty  minutes  later,  wet 


and  white,  and  smiling  wanly.  The  woman  flung 
herself  at  the  boat  as  it  dangled  on  the  lines  and 
grabbed  her  little  girl.  They  laid  Richard  on  the 
deck. 

When  I  reached  him,  his  eyes  opened  and  he 
slowly  said,  “Well,  Captain,  I  really  did  it,  didn’t  I?” 
His  voice  was  weak. 

“Indeed  you  did”  il  replied. 

“Funny  isn’t  it?  II  took  this  trip  to  jump  over¬ 
board  and  lose  my  life.  Instead,  I  saved  another’s.” 

f'And  you  said  you  didn’t  think  you  had  the  nerve 
to  do  it.” 

He  shook  his  head,  “Captain,  it  wasn’t  nerve”  he 
murmured.  “You  see  the  girl  I  lost  was  my  little 
daughter.  She  was  drowned  two  months  ago  with 
her  mother  in  the  swamp  back  of  my  home.  My 
wife  tried  to  save  her  but  was  drawn  under  herself. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  wasn’t  there  to  save  them. 
But  God  must  have  wanted  it  this  way.” 

John  Cullen,  ’40 
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POETRY 


HOPE 

Arlene  Trudeau,  ’41 

Winter  approaches  with  steady  pace 
Our  glorious  autumn  is  on  the  wane 
Trees  maintain  their  stately  grace 
Though  stripped  of  leaves  by  wind  and  rain. 


OYER  SEAS 

C.  Clancy,  ’41 
The  dark  clouds  overhead 
Cast  a  shadow  on  the  nation 
'With  hungry  and  hasty  dictators, 
Determined  to  include  our  country, 
Behind  the  clouds. 


Birds  their  southward  flight  have  taken 
When  the  north  winds  cease  to  blow. 
Flowers  and  trees  again  will  waken 
Seeking  shelter  from  the  snow 


REMEMBER? 

Stanley  Kosma,  ’40 
A  walk  in  the  summer 
beneath  the  bright  sun 
will  thrill  you  for  many 
long  years  to  come — 
the  sound  of  the  birds’ 
singing  so  sweet, 
the  feel  of  the  soft 
moss  under  your  feet. 


Winter  will  be  coming  soon 
With  all  the  sports  we  like  so  well 
That  home  we  rush  each  afternoon 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell. 

Down  to  the  pond  with  our  skates  we  go 
Dressed  in  snow-suits  warm  and  gay, 

Glad  to  revel  in  the  ice  and  snow, 

Glad  of  a  chance  to  play. 

The  snow  drifts  high  against  the  sky. 
Pitting  their  skill  against  fear  of  fall, 
Down  the  slope  the  skiers  fly. 

Out  of  doors  and  adventure  call! 

Ralph  Adams,  ’41 


Fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  once 
Carried  the  banner  of  Uncle  Sam 
Overseas, 

Battling  friends  called  enemies, 

Friends  and  pals  killed  fighting  each  other. 

When  the  “Cease  firing”  sounded, 

There  were  the  bodies  of  friends 
Who  fought  for  our  freedom, 

And  others  who  died  for  the  leader’s  hunger. 
Let  us  keep  the  truce 
Here  in  America. 


CHURCH  BELLS 
Helen  Parshley,  ’40 
In  the  snow-covered  steeple 
Of  the  church  on  the  square 
Hang  three  chiming  bells 
Cheering  hearts  of  despair, 
Through  each  mountain  valley 
Through  each  deep,  wooded  glen, 
Through  the  streets  of  the  village 
Their  sweet  message  send — 

All’s  well!  All’s  well! 


Long  ago  in  Bethlehem  calm 
A  little  Babe  was  born,  the  balm 
Of  the  world’s  hurt  heart  and  mind, 

The  Saviour  of  all  mankind. 

The  night  was  still;  the  heavens  were  dark. 
Then  upon  that  calmness — hark! 

The  angel  host  in  Hieaven  did  sing 

To  herald  the  birth  of  the  King 

This  B'abe  was  born  the  Prince  of  Peace; 

He  came  that  war  and  strife  might  cease. 

Yet  again  a  war-distracted  earth 
Prepares  to  celebrate  His  birth. 

Esther  Wilbur,  ’40 
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The  Autobiography  of  a  Coffee  Plant 
Constance  Hatson,  ’42 

I  was  planted  one  day  in  a  sand-bed  of  loam, 

In  far  South  America,  that  is  my  home. 

I  was  placed  very  deep  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
In  the  country  of  coffee — Ye3,  I  mean  Brazil. 

Before  very  long  I  pushed  up  through  the  ground. 
And  a  barren,  dry  world  was  all  that  I  found. 

But  I  gew  not  alone,  there  were  other  green  shoot3 
That  grew  sturdy  and  straight  from  their  leaves  to 

their  roots. 

’Twas  not  long  before  blossoms  adorned  my  tall 

frame 

And  after  they  fell,  then,  some  beans  outward  came, 
But  I  was  impatient;  I  did  not  want  to  stay. 

And  imagine  my  joy  when  they  took  nVe  away! 

I  was  spread  on  the  ground  till  they  thought  I  was 

dried 

I  was  proud  and  quite  thrilled,  I  guess  I’ll  confide. 
Then  they  took  me  away  from  my  home  on  the  hill 
And  roasted  me  soon  within  a  big  mall. 

I  was  thrown  in  a  sack  and  put  on  a  train 
What  my  fate  was  to  be  never  entered  my  brain. 

After  many  long  hours  we  came  to  a  halt. 

We  were  guarded  as  closely  as  gold  in  a  vault, 

Then  were  dragged  on  a  ship,  and  placed  in  a  hold, 
All  crowded  in  sacks  like  sheep  in  a  fold. 

The  trip  lasted  days  till  we  reached  a  far  port 


Where  some  men  spread  us  out  and  started  to  sort. 
I  was  sent  to  a  mill  where  scientists  in  white 
Just  tested  and  tested  me  till  they’d  proved  me 

all  right. 

1  was  put  in  a  bin  with  the  rest  of  the  mound 
Then  they  placed  me  in  bags  that  just  measured  a 

pound. 

I  was  poured  down  a  slide  and  packed  quite  tight 
Then  the  lights  were  turned  out;  we  were  left  for 

the  night. 

Came  the  dawn,  I  was  weighed  and  packed  in  a  crate. 
I  was  put  on  a  truck  with  some  other  boxed  freight. 
Very  soon  I  had  reached  a  big  grocery  store; 
They  unpacked  me  and  pushed  me  till  I  was  quite 

sore. 

We  were  placed  on  the  counter.  Oh,  what  an  array 
Of  coffee  we  made  while  we  were  on  display. 

One  by  one,  all  my  friends  had  gone  from  the  store, 
And  I  cried  every  time  one  went  out  through  the  door. 
One  morning,  a  woman  on  her  week’s  shopping  trip 
Went  up  to  the  grocer  and  said,  “One  Pound,  Drip.” 
Then  he  emptied  me  into  a  frightful  machine, 

And  when  I  came  out  I  had  not  one  whole  bean. 

I  was  tucked  in  her  car,  and  homeward  we  drove 
And  soon  after,  with  water,  I  was  set  on  a  stove. 
Now  I’ll  get  a  bit  grave,  set  aside  all  my  humor, 
Can  you  count  all  who  helped  me  to  reach  the 

consumer? 


“Hoopslingers” 

Front  row:  Eleanor  Tedesco,  Eleanor  Dan- 
na,  Marion  Mawn  captain,  Mildred  Patterson, 
Esther  Wilbur 

Back  row:  Louise  B'emis,  Mary  Gavin,  Har¬ 
riet  Dow,  Regina  Quinn. 


“Our  Gangjfr 

Front  row:  Josephine  Fucarile,.  Josephine 
Jurevicz,  Ethel  Franson  captain,  Elizabeth  Elen- 
chuk,  Frances  Foley. 

Back  row:  Marjorie  Lavacchia,  Helen  Fran¬ 
son,  Carolyn  Grammer. 


“Little  Shots” 

Front  row:  Esther  Varoutson,  Eunice  Haney, 
Barbara  Spillsbury  captain,  Frances  Walsh. 
Barbara  Spillsbury  captain,  Frances  Walsh,  Mary 
Kennedy. 

Back  row:  Helen  Marion,  Rosemary  Flaher¬ 
ty,  Barbara  Everberg,  Lillian  Bell. 


“Freshies” 

Front  row:  Dorothy  Veno,  Grace  Craven, 
Norma  Neilson  captain,  Margaret  McLaughlin, 
Claire  Brepnen. 

Back  row:  Edna  Holloran,  Doris  Olsen,  Helen 
Carpenter,  Margaret  Lundin,  Jean  Fisher. 


“Jitterbugs” 

Front  row:  Angelina  Nett,  Virginia  B'orge- 
son,  Laura  Brewer  captain,  Virginia  Harron, 
Ann  Pandolph. 

Back  row:  Mildred  Crouch,  Marjorie  Horton, 
Cynthia  Bates,  Marjorie  Dobbins,  Beulah  Finethy. 


“Salutes” 

Front  row:  Marjorie  Daw,  Madeline  Clark 
captain,  Edith  Craft. 

B'ack  row:  Madeline  Danna,  Betty  Dixon, 
Faith  Sweeney,  Pauline  Dixon. 
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BASKETBALL 

Although  Woburn  has  only  three  letter  men  com¬ 
ing  back  for  basketball  this  year,  the  prospects  of  a 
good  season  are  not  bad.  Coach  McDonough  has  a 
fairly  large  number  of  experienced  boys  from  whom 
to  pick  a  team.  Players  from  last  year’s  second 
team,  the  Junior  High  squad,  and  “Y”  Wasps  com¬ 
prise  this  group. 

Until  last  year  there  was  no  Junior  High  team 
from  which  the  high  school  could  !get  experienced 
players.  This  year,  though,  Coafch  McDonough 
should  be  able  to  pick  some  pretty  good  players  from 
last  season’s  Junior  quintet.  The  still  battle  the 
Junior  squad,  gave  us  last  year  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  were  spectators  at  the  games. 

Some  of  last  year’s  “Y”  Wasps  might  be  included 

r 

on  the  high  school  roster.  Three  ex-Wasps  played 
on  last  year’s  varsity  quintet;  namely,  Irving  Buck¬ 
ler,  who  was  high  scorer  for  the  year,  Dick  Dickson, 
and  Jim  Chrisafis.  Last  season’s  Wasps  gave  the 
varsity  a  good  workout  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
one  game,  and  at  another  time  battled  on  even  terms 
in  a  game  with  the  seconds. 

Bill  Hutchinson  and  Jim  Gaffney  are  the  varsity 
forwards  with  us  again  this  year.  The  other  letter- 
man  on  the  team  is  Dick  Dickson,  a  guard. 

The  outstanding  prospect  from  the  Junior  High 
team  is  Paul  “Cheepie”  Doherty.  It  seems  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  him  off  the  varsity  will  be  to  have 
a  house  fall  on  him.  There  are  other  Junior  High 
players  who  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  the  team, 
also. 

If  anyone  is  picked  from  the  “Y”  Wasps,  it  looks 
as  if  it  will  be  from  these  boys:  “Butch”  Sweeney, 
Richard  “Inchie”  Cavicchi,  Dan  Towse,  and  Ray 
R03S. 

Bill  Brophy  and  Gerry  Cristajdi  of  the  seconds 
ought  to  make  a  place  for  themselves  on  the  varsity. 
Charlie  Bradley  and  Phil  Kiklis  also  look  like  good 
prospects.  With  the  three  sources  named  supplying 
players  and  with  last  years  varsity  men,  a  team 
might  be  produced  that  will  equal  or  surpass  last 
year’s  tenth  and  seventh  record. 


GIRL’S  BASKETBALL 

The  girls’  basketball  season  opened  this  year 
with  enthusiasm  running  high.  A  series  of  fifteen 
games  has  already  been  played  in  an  intra-mural 
tournament.  Following  this  series,  the  inter-class 


teams  will  compete  for  their  numerals. 

The  team  captains  were:  L.  Brewer,  N.  Neilson, 
M.  Mawn,  B.  Spillsbury,  M.  Clark,  and  E.  Franson 

The  competition  between  captain  Marian  Mawn’s 
“Hoopslingers”,  and  Laura  Brewer’s  “Jitterbugs,” 
was  exceptionally  keen,  but  because  of  the  added 
amount  of  experience  which  Captain  Mawn’s  team 
had,  her  girls  emerged  victorious  after  a  very  close 
and  interesting  battle. 

In  competition  of  this  kind  any  girl  who  desires 
may  join  a  team  regardless  of  her  ability.  This 
gives  every  girl  an  even  chance. 

A  league  has  been  formed  at  the  local  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  which  a.  great  many  of  our  players  take  part. 
This  league  gives  our  girls  an  opportunity  for  out¬ 
side  competition. 

M.  Mawn,  ’40 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

Woburn  High  had  a  fairly  successful  season  this 
year;  the  local  barriers  won  four  meets  and  dropped 
two.  In  the  “Big  Six”  Woburn  was  second  and  in 
the  Boston  University  Inter-Scholastic  Cross  Country 
Meet,  eighth. 

Larry  Cullen  and  Adam  Diamont  proved  to  be 
the  best  runners  in  this  vicinity.  They  finished  first 
and  second  in  every  race  except  the  B.  U.  meet  in 
which  Diamont  finished  second,  while  Cullen  was  un¬ 
able  to  compete.  (It  was  generally  conceded  that 
Larry  would  have  been  the  victor  if  he  could  have 
run.  Towse,  Pappsa,  McCafferty,  McElhenney, 
Campbell,  Tortalano  and  Kelly  were  consistent  scor¬ 
ers  during  the  season. 

Woburn  Ys.  Stoneham 

Woburn  made  an  excellent  showing  in  this,  its 
initial  meet,  by  beating  the  stoneham  harriers  by 
the  score  of  19  to  45.  Cullen  and  Diamont  finished 
in  that  order.  Tortalano,  Pappas,  Campbell,  McEl¬ 
henney,  Towse,  and  Valcour  also  contributed  to  the 
victory. 

Melrose  Vs.  Woburn 

Woburn  suffered  its  first  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  runners  from  Spot  Pond,  losing  27  to  34.  Cullen 
and  Diamont  once  again  broke  the  tape  in  first  and 
second  order.  Towse,  Tortalano,  and  Campbell  made 
the  final  points  for  Woburn. 

Woburn  Vs.  Wakefield 

A  perfect  score  was  almost  made  over  Wakefield, 
it  being  16  to  50.  A  Wakefield  runner  edged  Teddy 
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Pappas  for  fifth  place,  thereby  shattering  the  perfect 
score;  Larry  and  Adam  finished  in  their  usual  man¬ 
ner,  with  Tortalano  and  Towse  winning  third  and 
fourth  places  respectively. 

Winchester  Ys.  Woburn 

Fridyay,  the  13th,  turned  out  to  be  lucky  for  our 
harriers,  who  won  21  to  36  from  Wionchester.  Wo- 
oi.i  n’s  first  five  were  the  same  hoys  as  those  m  the 
Wakefield  ivicM. 

Beverly  Ys.  Woburn 

For  the  second  time  the  Woburn  runners  were 
beaten,  this  time  by  the  score  of  25 — 33.  The  first 
harrier  after  Cullen  and  Diamont,  the  winners,  was 
unable  to  finish  better  than  8th. 

Woburn  Ys.  Reading 

At  Reading  the  local  team  was  victorious  for  the 
fourth  time,  the  score  being  nearly  identical  to  that 
of  the  Winchester  meet;  it  was  21  to  37.  Woburn’s 
first  five  runners  were  also  identical  to  these  of  the 
Winchester  race. 

Big  Six  Meet 

The  final  score  of  this  meet  was  as  follows: 
Beverly  38,  Woburn  46,  Melrose  60,  Winchester  S3, 
Stoneham  160,  and  Wakefield  175.  iCullen  and  Dia¬ 
mont  finished  first  and  second  respectively.  Wo¬ 
burn’s  other  qualifiers  were:  Kelley  11th,  Towse  14th, 
and  McCafferty  18th. 

B.  IT.  Inter-Scholastic  Cross  Country  3Ieet 

Woburn  took  eighth  place  in  this  meet,  but 
might  have  been  fourth  if  Larry  Cullen  and  Teddy 
Pappas  had  run.  Our  runners  finished  as  follows: 
Diamont  2nd,  McCafferty  47th,  Kelley  51st,  Tortalano 
66th,  and  McElhenney  87th. 

FOOTBALL 

Coach  Jim  B'rennan  turned  out  this  season  the 
best  eleven  Wroburn  has  had  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  boy’s  weren’t  world-beaters,  but  they  had  a 
creditable  record  of  winning  four  and  losing  four, 
not  including  the  Winchester  game  which  has  not 
been  played  yet;  (that  is,  when  this  article  is  being- 
written.) 

A  few  of  the  sophomores  on  the  team  showed 
great  promise.  Bobby  Roche,  although  unable  to 
play  during  mid-season  because  of  sickness,  played 
remarkably  well  in  the  first  and  latter  parts  of  the 
schedule.  With  his  speed  and  elusiveness,  he  is 
dangerous  to  any  Woburn  opponent.  Billy  Burke, 
who  is  the  shiftiest  back  on  the  squad,  looks  like  a 
real  prospect  for  the  next  two  years.  Paul  Pizzo 
played  a  steady  game  at  guard.  Joe  Lindmar  got  a 
slow  start,  but  reached  his  peak  in  the  Revere  game. 

We  quote  a  prediction  by  Dick  Kilbride  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  “Reflector”  in  1937:  “Inciden¬ 
tally,  keep  your  eyes  on  little  ‘Harpy’  Hogan.  He 
is  going  to  be  a  real  football  player  before  he  leaves 
these  reverend  halls.”  Dick’s  prophecy  certainly 


came  true;  Harpie  was  an  outstanding  lineman  both 
last  year  and  this  year. 

Jackie  Begley,  Ed  Hogan,  John  O’Donnell,  Ralph 
Garvey,  and  Bill  Brewer,  along  with  Harpie,  com¬ 
prised  one  of  the  strongest  lines  Woburn  has  had  in 
recent  years. 

Sam  Cassidy,  co-captain  along  with  Harpie, 
showed  his  class  in  the  spinners.  Sam  was  Woburn’s 
triple  threat;  besides  being  the  hardest  running 
back  on  the  squad,  he  took  care  of  all  the  punting 
and  most  of  the  passing.  Connie  O’Coherty  played 
a  consistently  steady  game  at  halfback.  John  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Woburn’s  “line  backer-upper”  played  all  but 
a  few  minutes  at  center.  Sam,  Connie,  and  John 
were  the  “iron  men”  of  the  team.. 

Fitchburg  9 — Woburn  0 

Woburn  played  its  first  game  with  Fitchburg,  a 
newcomer  on  the  schedule.  Although  Fitchburg 
was  the  winner,  Woburn  might  well  have  emerged 
the  victor  if  it  had  its  share  of  the  “breaks.”  How¬ 
ever,  our  team  showed  great  promise. 

Woburn  7— Winthrop  0 

The  day  after  the  Winthrop  game  one  of  the 
Boston  newspapers  had  over  the  lineups  of  the  two 
teams  this  heading:  “Flashy  Woburn  Team  Defeats 
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Winthrop.”  The  word  “flashy”  was  not  meant'  to 
apply  to  our  team’s  new  suits,  either,  for  in  this 
game  the  Orange  and  Black  really  came  into  its  own. 
Bobby  Roche  on  the  end  of  the  “Purdue  Play”  ran 
26  yards  for  the  only  score. 

Woburn  6 — Wakefield  0 

A  blocked  kick  by  Harpie  Hogan  brought  about 
Woburn’s  touchdown,  as  the  Woburnites  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  game  shut  out  their  opponents. 
This  victory  placed  Woburn  at  the  top  of  the  Mystic 
Valley  League. 

Saugus  6 — Woburn  0 

For  the  fourth  successive  (Saturday  )  game, 
Woburn  appeared  in  a  shutout.  This  time,  however, 
as  in  the  first  game,  the  local  team  was  the  victim 
j  of  the  whitewash.  The  Saugus  score  was  the  result 
of  a  questionable  15  yard  penalty  against  Woburn. 
It  seemed  obvious  that  Ralph  Garvey  was  “clipped” 
while  going  down  under  a  punt.  Nevertheless,  the 
officials  didn’t  see  it  that  way,  and,  when  Woburn 
protested  vehemently,  they  penalized  our  team. 


Woburn  scores  were  almost  identical;  each  was  an 
O’Doherty  to  Garvey  pass  in  practically  the  same 
part  of  the  field. 

Melrose  19 — Woburn  0 

Melrose  came  here  and  tied  with  Woburn  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mystic  Valley  League.  The  visi¬ 
tors  had  their  usual  good  team  and  departed  with 
their  usual  large  score.  The  one  bright  spot  for 
Woburn  was  a  30  yard  run  by  Ralph  Garvey. 

Watertown  7 — Woburn  0 

In  a  hard  fought  contest  here,  Watertown  took 
over  second  place  in  the  league.  It  seems  that  when 
Woburn  sees  red,  it  is  jinxed.  Every  team  to  which 
Woburn  has  lost  has  worn  red  suits.  Watertown 
filled  the  air  with  passes  and  had  a  fairly  good  per¬ 
centage  of  completions. 

Woburn  12 — Revere  0 

This  made  the  seventh,  out  of  the  eight  games 
which  Woburn  has  played,  in  which  one  team  was 
unable  to  score.  The  losing  teamfs  total  points  in 
these  games  were  six.  The  “Bfeach  city”  boys  were 
unable  to  stop  Bobby  Roche  in  this  game.  B'obby 
made  a  pretty  thirty-five  yard  touchdown  run  when 
the  game  was  no  more  than  five  or  six  minutes  old. 
Woburn’s  other  score  came  as  the  result  of  Sam 
Cassidy’s  long  pass  to  Joe  Lindmark  in  the  end  zone. 
Woburn  might  very  well  have  scored  a  third  touch¬ 
down  near  the  end  of  the  game,  as  Woburn  had  the 
ball  on  the  Revere  two  yard  line,  but  when  Coach 
Brennan  sent  in  the  second  and  third  stringers,  the 
Revere  team  held  and  took  the  ball  on  downs. 


Woburn  19 — Stoneham  6 

With  co-captain  Sam  Cassidy  continually  rip¬ 
ping  through  the  Stoneham  line  for  long  gains,  Wo¬ 
burn  downed  its  rival  in  compiling  its  biggest  score 
of  the  year.  |Sam  was  really  “hot”  in  this  game, 
but  nevertheless,  the  strong  Woburn  line  had  its 
share  also  in  his  fine  showing.  The  first  score  came 
when  Joe  Lindmark  blocked  a  Stoneham  kick  and 
fell  on  the  ball  over  the  goal  line.  The  last  two 
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OUR  CHEER  LEADERS 

In  the  election  of  cheer  leaders  this  year  it 
didn’t  seem  that  there  would  be  any  leaders  among 
the  boys.  However,  there  were  a  few  boys  willing 
to  take  this  job;  they  were  Paul  Logue  and  Dan 
Berry.  Their  only  reason,  probably,  was  that  be¬ 
tween  the  halves  the  cheer  leaders  of  the  rival  teams 
get  together  and  become  acquainted.  Since  most 
of  the  cheer  leaders  of  Woburn’s  opponents  were 
girls,  Paul  and  Dan  were  not  reluctant  in  taking  the 
positions. 

Agnes  Cronin,  Betty  Dickson,  Harriet  Dow,  and 
Eileen  Pero  were  elected  among  the  girls.  The 
cheer  leaders  had  Mr.  Bean’s  co-operation  as  he 
sent'  out  notices  of  the  rallies  that  were  to  be  held 
in  the  hall.  However,  in  the  three  or  four  rallies 
never  more  than  a  few  attended.  At  the  games, 
though,  the  students  did  a  fairly  good  job  at  yelling. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
the  “disloyal  finger”  at  the  Woburn  fans  who  sat  in 
the  opposing  team’s  side  of  the  stands  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  heckling.  These  boys  and  girls  should  be 


on  their  own  side  yelling  with  their  cheer  leaders. 
We  admit  that  we  were  on  the  opponent’s  side  at 
the  Revere  game,  but  we  were  “spying”.  We  were 
enjoying  the  game  (Woburn  was  winning)  when 
“plop”  a  rotten  apple  landed  on  the  head  of  a  Re¬ 
vere  girl  sitting  in  front  of  us.  This  might  have 
been  amusing  to  the  thrower,  but  it  was  no  joke. 
Just  imagine,  we  were  the  guests  of  the  Revere  stu¬ 
dents  and  one  of  our  number  did  a  trick  like  that! 
Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  he  might  have  been  aim¬ 
ing  at  us! 

Agnes  “Babe”  Cronin  is  the  Mr.  Walker  of  the 
cheering  squad.  While  we  were  on  the  opponent’s 
side  at  the  Rever  game,  we  heard  some  of  the  visi¬ 
ting  fans  remark  about  “Babe’s”  pep.  She  will  have 
to  go  a  long  way  though  in  order  to  be  Mr.  Walker’s 
equal. 

The  boys  and  girls  really  looked  like  cheer  lead¬ 
ers  this  year  with  their  W’s,  which  had  megaphones 
on  the  outside  of  them.  'Revere’s  letters  were  the 
same  style  as  our  cheer  leaders’;  they  also  had  mega¬ 
phones  sewed  on  to  their  capital  R’s 
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School  Activities 


HOME  ROOM  ORGANIZATION 
Room  9 

President:  Phyllis  Murray 
Vice-President:  Frances  McGann 
Secretary:  Angela  Nett 
Room  10 

President:  Stanley  Kosma 
Vice-President:  Dawn  Fanjoy 
Secretary:  Agnes  Cronin 
Room  14 

President:  Samuel  Cassidy 
Vice-President:  Edward  Hogan 
Secretary:  Peggy  Kilbride 
Room  15 

President:  John  Cullen 
Vice-President:  Ralph  Mitchell 
Secretary:  (Patricia  Rolland 
Room  17 

President:  Richard  Olson 
Vice-President:  Olive  Fridolin 
Secretary:  Ruth  Given 
Room  18 

President:  jJam;es  Gaffney 
Vice-President:  Ralph  Cogan 
Secretary:  M)ary  Porter 
Room  23 

President:  Robert  Graham 
Vice-President:  Paul  Logue 
Secretary:  Marion  Mawn 
Treasurer:  Betty  Luther 
Room  25 

President:  James  Campbell 
Vice-President:  William  Graham 
Secretary:  Alena  Hammond 
Room  51 

President:  Albert  Ring 
Vice-President:  James  Doyle 
Secreary:  James  Dobbins 
Home  Room  Rep.  Mario  DeMonico 
Room  30 

President:  Charles  Doherty 
Vice-President:  George  Slack 

Secretary:  Dorothy  Martini 
Room  19 

President:  Irene  Norberg 
Vice-President:  Faith  Sweeney 
Secretary:  John  Mullen 


Room  8 

President:  John  Callahan 
Vice-President:  John  Begley 
Secretary:  Ann  Palage 


ASSEMBLIES 


On  October  13,  1939,  our  first  major  assembly  of 
the  school  year  was  held  in  the  auditorium.  Mr. 
Ottavi,  our  musical  instructor,  played  selections  on 
the  various  band  instruments.  Miss  James  accompa¬ 
nied  him  on  the  piano.  This  assembly  was  intended 
to  promote  interest  in  the  band. 

A  most  interesting  assembly  was  prepared  for 
October  20,  1939,  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  a  noted  journ¬ 
alist  and  lecturer,  gave'  a  delifehtful  lecture  on 
“Stretching  the  Horizon.”  The  miain  point  Mr.  Chap¬ 
pie  brought  out'  during  this  lecture  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  being  natural  and  making  the  right  contacts. 
The  entire  school  received  Mr.  Chappie  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  another  visit 
from  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie. 

(Our  annual  program  in  observance  of  Armistice 
Day  was  held  Friday  November  10,  1939.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  program  was  presented  by  the  pupils  of  this 
school : 


Selection:  “Campus  Pride,”  De  Lamater 

Senior  High  School  Otrchestra 
Flag  Salute  Entire  School 

A  Proclamation  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 

Ralph  Mitchell 

“Armistice  Day,  Lest  We  Forget”  Lundman 

John  Cullen 

Trumpet  Solo,  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginney” 

Bland 


Marilyn  B'ryenton 

“Armistice”  Going 

Martha  West 

Vocal  Solo:  “Our  God,  Our  Country,  and  Our  Flag” 

McHugh 

Peggy  Kilbride 

Addresse: 

Henry  H.  Barret,  U.S.W.V. 

Mayor  William  E.  Kane,  A.L. 

Edward  J.  O’Gara,  D.A.  V. 

“Star  Spangled  Banner”  Smith 

Senior  High  School  Orchestra 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 
Violins 

John  Murphy  Eleanor  Nason 

George  Perros  Barbara  Allen 

George  Colitus  Lewis  Oxford 

Harriet  Dow 


Carolyn  Lentz 
Freda  Severens 
Paul  Zimmerman 


Clarinets 

William  Tobin 
Anthony  Deluca 
Louis  Lemongello 


Trombones 

William  Krupsky  Melvin  Collins 


Trumpets 

Thomas  Clark  Ralph  Adams 

Marilyn  B’ryenton  Richard  C'avicchi 


THE  SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance  of  the  class  of  1940  was  a  real 
success,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  charge 
who  were  as  follows:  Miss  Marie  Shea,  Miss  Geral¬ 
dine  Soles,  and  Mr.  Charles  Roche. 

The  committee  for  the  dance  which  consisted  of 
James  Gaffney  (President),  Alma  Pineau  (Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Martha  West  (Secretary),  Agnes  Cronin,  Rol¬ 
and  Dickson  and  Patricia  Rolland,  did  much  on  their 
part  also,  to  help  make  the  dance  successful. 

The  matrons  were:  Mrs.  Oral  M.  Bean,  Miss 
Ethel  Bascom,  Miss  Margaret  B'urke,  Miss  Virginia 
Conant,  and  Miss  Loretto  McGowan. 

The  decorations  carried  out  fully  the  idea  of 
Christmas,  which  lent  a  festive  air  to  the  hall. 

During  intermission,  refreshments  were  served 
in  the  cafeteria. 


Martha  Cummings 
Fred  Farrey 


Warren  Anderson 


Saxapliones 

William  Ellis 
Morton  Everburg 

Drums 

Henry  Crampton 


Joan  Skinner 


Cymbols 

William  Anderson 

Pianos 

William  Moore 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

Trumpets 

William  Henchey 
James  Farrey 
Thomas  Clark 
William,  Wilson 
Clarinets 
William  Tobin 

Anthony  Delucca 
Natalie  Doubleday 
Jacqueline  Barry 
Joseph  Romano 
Saxaphones 

Fred  Farrey 
Horn 
Arthur  Saundas 
Trombones 

William  Krupsky  Melvin  Collins 

Robert  Taylor 

Drums 

Henry  Crampton  Donald  Ethier 

Flute 

Frances  Grigg 

Piano 

William  Moore  Joan  Skinner 


Marilyn  Bryenton 
John  Trudeau 
William  Blodgett 
Ruth  Leland 


Freda  Severens 
Carolyn  Lentz 
Winifred  Weaver 
Paul  Zimmerman 

Morton  Everberg 


A  Twenty- fifth  Anniversary  Celebration  for 
Read  &  White 

For  many  years  an  advertisement  has  appeared 
in  every  issue  of  The  Reflector  advertising  men’s 
and  women’s  formal  clothes  for  rental.  This  Read 
&  White’s  advertisement  has  grown  to  be  a  regular 
part  of  our  advertising  section;  so  much  a  part  of 
it,  in  fact,  that  we  are  sure  we  would  find  it  difficult 
to  go  to  print  without  it.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
fact  that  this  firm  is  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  this  fall. 

“The  firm  was  established  in  1914  for  tailoring 
and  selling  ready-made  clothing.  Two  years  later 
the  partners  conceived  the  idea  of  renting  high 
grade  formal  clothes  for  men,  there  being  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  that  time  only  one  other  small  concern  oper¬ 
ating  in  this  line.  Having  found  the  local  field  ap¬ 
preciative  of  their  new  business,  the  partners  in 
1919  deemed  it  (necessary  to  supply  retail  clothing 
stores  in  all  parts  of  New  England  with  formal  suits 
for  rental.  With  business  continually  on  the  in¬ 
crease  a  branch  store  was  opened  in  Providence 
eleven  years  ago. 

“In  the  fall  of  1936  a  large  department  for  the 
rental  of  girls’  and  women’s  formal  clothes  was 
added  to  the  Boston  store.  Today  the  firm  occupies 
the  entire  second  floor  of  the  Church  Green  Build¬ 
ing  and  employs  a  force  of  fifteen. 

“Within  twenty  minutes  after  entering  our  place 
anyone  may  be  fitted  from  head  to  foot  for  balls, 
banquets,  weddings,  funerals,  graduations  or  any 
other  such  affair.” 

The  Reflector  Staff  congratulates  Read  &  White 
upon  its  successful  completion  of  twenty-five  years 
of  business,  and  extends  its  best  wishes  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  hope  they  will  still  be  advertising  with  us 
twenty-five  years  from  now  when  they  celebrate 
their  golden  anniversary! 
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Class  Notes 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see  B.  Wheaton,  A.  And¬ 
erson,  and  J.  McGovern  taking  the  places  of  S.  Cas¬ 
sidy,  E.  Hogan,  and  J.  Begley  on  the  football  team. 
They  go  to  practice  almost  every  day. 

T.  Porter  claims  that  “Texas”  is  quite  a  cook. 
We  understand  that  he  helps  her  make  the  cake, 
then  takes  it  for  lunch  the  next  day.  P.  S.  What 
do  you  do  when  the  cake  is  in  the  oven,  Tom? 

N.  Gorton  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  Winches¬ 
ter  Theatre  lately.  We’ve  heard  that  it’s  not  the 
picture  or  the  architecture,  but  the  ushers. 

L.  McHugh  had  many  visitors  at  the  hospital 
when  she  was  ill.  Who  were  they  Mac? 

J.  Valccur  has  taken  quite  an  interest  in  football 
lately.  Not  the  game  itself,  but  a  cute  little  cheer¬ 
leader. 

We  hear  that  one  of  our  boy  cheer  leaders  has 
taken  quite  an  interest  in  one  of  the  Saugus  cheer 
leaders.  That’s  just  .good  sportsmanship,  isn’t 
it,  Dan? 

We  wondered  why  A.  Torrice  was  always  look¬ 
ing  in  her  mirror.  She  has  a  picture  of  her  best 
boy  friend  in  the  corner  of  it. 

H.  Darling  used  to  be  a  cheer  leader  for  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Tigers,  but  now  she  is  one  for  the  Medford 
Redskins.  What’s  the  story,  Helen? 

D.  Hogan  is  in  business  for  himself.  You  will 
see  him  going  around  the  lunch  tables  with  one  fin¬ 
ger  in  the  air,  saying  “Copper?  Copper?” 

We  are  all  wondering  who  “Speed”  Canney  is 
taking  to  the  Senior  Dance.  They  say  that  he  is 
quite  a  glamour  boy. 

C.  Gange  is  well-liked  by  all  the  teachers  be¬ 
cause  he  always  has  a  front  seat. 

We  just  found  out  why  T.  Porter  is  always  sing¬ 
ing  “South  of  the  Border,  Down  Mexico  Way” — 
That’s  down  near  Texas. 

W.  Anderson  claims  that  bookkeeping  would  be 
fun,  if  someone  did  his  homework  for  him. 

We  wonder  why  Rita  didn’t  go  walking  that  cold 
night  with  “Charlie”. 

Who  is  N.  Gorton’s  new  heart  throb? 

Who  is  J.  Callahan’s  heart  throb,  now  that  he 
hasn’t  got  Claire? 

L.  Carpenter  has  changed  his  section.  What  is 
the  attraction  in  IB2,  Laurie? 

Why  did  Claire  and  Jackie  break  up? 


Don’t  you  think  that  E.  Johnson  is  a  cute  “little” 
boy? 

We  hear  that  T.  Moore  is  interested  in  a  little 
farmerette  who  lives  on  Pearl  Street. 

J.  Gorman  ough  to  “Smarten  up!” 

It’s  a  good  thing  that  D.  Dickson  plays  basket¬ 
ball.  It,  offers  a  good  excuse  for  his  black  eye. 

Who  is  this  guy  that  calls  himsellf  “The  Great 
Sweeney”? 

We  hear  that  R.  Ross  has  quite  a  collection  of 
bcw  ties.  How  about  an  exhibit,  Ray? 

iVliat  traffic  officer  came  to  school  with  yellow 
angora  on  his  coat?  He  was  up  in  North  Woburn 
the  night  before. 

That  little  romance  is  still  hanging  on — F.  Bak¬ 
er  and  I.  Wallinger. 

We  have  a  couple  of  professional  Jitterbugs  in 
our  school — W.  B’rophy  and  J.  McGann.  You  should 
see  them  do  the  Jumping  Jive. 

Why  does  J.  Gorman  always  wear  a  red  necktie9 

What  is  the  attraction  for  N.  Neilson  at  Worces¬ 
ter  Academy? 

Is  Red  Smith  going  western  on  us?  He  was 
£et’;  in  Raymond’s  trying  on  a  cowboy  suit. 

What  is  the  big  a. traction  fcr  D.  Patterson  up  in 
Burlington? 

Joe  McGann  has  a  new  girl.  She  lives  on  Park 
Ave.  Aren’t  Woburn  High  girls  good  enough? 

L.  Callahan  likes  his  study  in  room  20  so  well,  we 
were  wondering  if  a  certain  little  red-head  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

We’ve  been  told  that  Bill  Hutch  is  now  a  jitter¬ 
bug.  A  cute  little  girl  on  Arlington  Road  would 
like  to  take  lessons.  How  about  it,  Bill? 

S.  Gorman  is  trying  another  girl  this  season, 
and  she’s  pretty  nice. 

L.  Callahan  has  finally  mastered  the  art  of  eating 
a  three  decker  sandwich. 

Notice  to  the  Foreign  Legion: 

A  huge  party  is  to  be  held  on  New  Year’s  eve, 
and  it’s  going  to  be  pretty  swell.  If  you  would  like 
to  go,  see  Harpy.  B.  F.  invited  him,  but  he  is  hold¬ 
ing  out  on  you. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a  party  at  H.  Dow’s?  If 
you  haven’t  “Ah”  what  you’re  missing. 

We  hear  that  L.  Carpenter  is  training  to  fight 
Joe  Louis.  Of  course  he’ll  be  the  next  champ. 

J.  O’Rourke  is  always  surrounded  by  girls.  How 
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do  you  do  it,  John? 

Who  is  J.  Gaffney’s  big  moment? 

What  cute  little  girl  is  L.  Cullen  interested  in 
so  much  lately? 

5jS  #  jlj  Sj:  jjc 

JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

They  say  that  A.  Diamont,  our  track  star,  is 
quite  a  glamour  boy. 

“An  old  flame  never  dies’’ — C.  Brennan  and  B. 
Hutchinson. 

Have  you  heard  the  latest?  H.  Carpenter  and 
C.  Little. 

Latest  Movie  Preview — “M.  Garnett  co-starring 
with  Tex  Fletcher”. 

Anyone  wishing  information  about  the  C.  C.C.’s 
consult  J.  Fisher. 

Who  belongs  to  1042-W — ask  F.  Sevrens. 

Who  is  the  girl  that  J.  McGowan  is  now  interes¬ 
ted  in?  We’ll  fix  you  up  John,  she’s  a  nice  kid. 

Why  didn’t  R.  Breslin  speak  to  P.  Logue  one 
"Wednesday  Night,  when  he  was  waiting  for  her 
down  on  Maine  Street? 

What  Medford  High  School  boy  skips  the  last 
two  periods  every  day,  so  that  he  can  carry  I.  Nord- 
berg’s  books  home? 

Why  does  E.  Murphy  spend  so  much  time  up  in 
North  Woburn  lately? 

Who  is  Girlie’s  latest  heart  throb — Just  plain 
“Joe”. 

We  hear  that  M.  McLaughin  is  interested  in  a 
jitterbug. 

Owen  Francis  Jerome  Garrity.  P.  S.  That’s 
“Quacks”. 

Why  did  F.  Sevrens  cheer  for  the  opposing  team 
at  the  Woburn — Saugus  game?  His  number  is  35. 

We  see  that  J.  Caniff  is  back  in  school — This  will 
continue  another  budding  romance. 

What  certain  Junior  boy  has  had  such  hard 
luck  with  the  girls?  He  has  tried  quite  a  few — bet¬ 
ter  luck  next  time. 

One  of  the  season’s  greatest  romances  broke  up 
suddenly,  when  Stan  walked  in — How  about  it  Cal? 

Why  doesn’t  C.  B'rennan  mind  staying  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Thursdays? 

Has  H.  Carpenter  gone  from  Woburn  to  Squan- 
tum? 

J.  Fisher  had  planned  on  doing  a  lot  of  skiing 
in  Vermont  this  winter,  but  her  plans  have  suddenly 
changed — "We  wonder  why? 

A  certain  girl  in  the  Junior  class  has  her  mind 
on  Colby  Jr.,  and  it  isn’t  Colby  Jr.  College 

W’e  hear  that  G.  Craven  has  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  East  Woburn.  What’s  up  Girlie? 

Neal  Doherty  is  trying  out  the  girls  in  Beverly. 
Cant  the  Woburn  girls  compete  with  them.  Neal? 

Leonard  Field,  was  quite  a  meeting  place  for 
quite  a  few  Woburn  girls  and  Winchester  boys  this 


summer. 

M.  Ellingwood  still  dreams  about  J.  J.  Boyle  of 
Cambridge.  They  are  seen  about  quite  a  bit.  James 
seems  to  have  it  bad. 

What  Ralph  is  it  that  S.  Fenton  is  so  interested 
in,  and  worries  about  when  he  plays  football? 

N.  Hussey  seems  to  be  lonely  since  his  cute  little 

brunette  left  Woburn  for  Framingham,  but  one  sun- 
day  afternoon  at  4  P.  M.  he  went  to  (see  her,  and 
returned  at  1  A.  M.  Monday  Morning.  Must  be 
this  thing  called  - . 

B.  Mawn  stated  the  other  afternoon  that  she 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  dancing  after  12  P.  M.,  as 
it  interferes  with  her  basketball, — and  the  next  even¬ 
ing’s  dancing. 

It’s  too  bad  that  certain  people  have  to 
graduate,  isn’t  it,  Julia? 

Millie  thinks  that  East  Woburn  is  a  pretty  good 
place.  We  wonder  what  tne  attraction  is. 

Margie  and  Shirley  are  going  to  surprise  us  some 
day  and  arrive  in  class  before  the  bell  rings. 

R, uth  thinks  there’s  no  place  like  home.  We 
wonder  why? 

Helena’s  favorite  color  is  blue.  Who  is  he, 
Helena? 

Dot  Veno’s  heart  belongs  to  Spuds  Murphy,  or 
Edward  as  she  insists  we  call  him. 

M  McLaughlin’s  nose  has  quite  a  tilt  when  she 
goes  by  a  certain  person. 

S.  Fenton  seems  to  have  quite  an  interest  in  the 
South  End.  Who  is  he  Shirley? 

Milly  Patterson  tells  us  that  he  is  tall,  dark, 

handsome,  and  his  name  is  Tomtmy. 

***** 

H.  Carpenter:  (very  dramatically)  “Alone,  alone, 
all  alone,  Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea. 

English  Teacher:  (Meaning  what  character?) 
Who  is  she? 

Bright  pupil:  Alone. 

Section  IIBI 

Class  Artist— Claire  Meagher 

Tallest  Girl — Doris  Hanson 

Tallest  Boy — Richard  O’Hern 

Smallest  Girl — Mildred  Patterson 

Smallest  Boy— James  McLaughlin 

Smartest  Girl — Ruth  Garvey 

Smartest  Boy — Alfred  Whlsh 

Nicest  Boy — Warren  Shannon 

Nicest  Girl — Shirley  Fenton 

Best  Sport  of  Boys — Daniel  Tenney 

Best  Sport  of  Girls — Margaret  McLaughlin 

Best  Dressed  Boy— Thomas  McCauley 

Best  Dressed  Girl — Helen  Franson 

Most  Bashful  Boy — Francis  Cannon 

Most  Bashful  Girl— Helena  Lawn 

Quietest  Boy — Walter  Lux 

Quietest  Girl — Mary  Callahan 
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Class  Talker — Josephine  Fucrille 
Class  Dreamer' — Winifred  Kearns 
Most  popular  girl — May  Mulhern 
Most  popular  boy — Richard  O’Hern 
Neatest  Girl — Julia  Manny 
*  *  *  *  * 

CLASS  SONGS 
My  Prayer — A  good  card 
To  You — A  pink  card 
Wishing — For  all  A’s 
If  I  Had  My  Way — I’d  stay  home 
Umbrella  Man — Umbrellas  but  no  rain 
When  Day  Is  Done — I’m  still  dreaming 
Then  Came  The  Rain — B'ut  we  had  school. 

If  I  Knew  Then — I  would  have  received  an  A . 

Drifting  and  Dreaming — In  all  dry  study  periods 
'Its  A  Sin  To  Tell  A  Lie — Where  were  you  last 
'period? 

Shabby  Old  Cabby — Senior’s  so-called  “Cars”. 

My  Mom — Wont  sign  any  cards  for  me 
Stay  in  My  Arms  Cinderella — After  Senior  Dance 
With  All  My  Heart — H’m  really  going  to  get  all  A’s 
My  Own — “Little  Pink  Card” 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 
Why  is  C.  Lentz  so  interested  in  the  Jr.  High? 
Don’t  fret,  he’ll  be  over  here  next  year,  Carol. 

Why  does  C.  Little  like  LEMONade  so  well? 
What’s  the  attraction  for  L.  Dorington  on  Mont- 
vale  Ave?  PJS.  R.  Fisher  resides  there. 

Girls  of  IIIB6 

Eleanor  Matson  is  first  of  course, 

For  we  consider  her  the  best 

She  likes  to  write,  and  write,  am'  write 

About  her  Mr.  “X”. 

Angie  Torrice  is  swee(.  and  shy, 

She  likes  the  fourth  floor  corridor 
But  she  won’t  tell  us  why. 

Betty  Olson  is  teacher’s  pet, 

So  I  guess  she  is  our  next  bet. 

Doris  McLean  is  clean  and  neat, 

And  I  know  a  Sr.  who  thinks  she’s  sweet. 

Marie  Manley  is  our  best  sport, 

And  with  the  boys  she  likes  to  court. 

Mary  McLean  likes  housekeeping, 

Although  it’s  different  with  her  bookkeeping. 

Helen  Rideout  tells  the  weather, 

And  she  and  Marie  are  always  together. 

Martha  Harris  is  short  and  cute, 

And  she  is  quite  a  raving  beaut. 

Irene  Papastathe  says  she  can  cook, 

B'ut  we  think  she  gets  it'  from  a  book. 

Helen  Reading  is  really  quite  smart, 

And  she  and  Mary  are  never  apart. 

The  above  was  written  by  Carol  Lentz, 

Wouldn’t  you  think  she  would  have  more  sense? 

Grace  McHugh  has  become  a  famous  roller  skat¬ 
er,  we  know  her  as  a  la  McHughske. 


Margaret  McLaughlin  (with  her  musical  voice) 
is  now  singing  grand  opera  (or  uproar). 

Claire  Meagher  is  in  the  Tiny  Sinclair  Choru3. 

Margaret  Garnett  is  abroad  showing  them  how 
to  sing  as  only  a  Garnett  can. 

B.  Hutchinson:  “I  wish  basketball  season 
would  hurry  up  and  come,  these  football  players 

have  taken  all  my  girls.” 

***** 

Teacher:  (To  traffic  officer,  leaving  room)  “Are 
you  a  guard?” 

Traffic  officer:  “No  ma’am,  I  play  center.” 
***** 

Physiology  Teacher:  “Where’s  your  heart?” 

J.  Ferullo:  “In  my  mouth.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Judge:  “Twenty  days  or  twenty  dollars — take 
your  choice.” 

P.  Martin:  “I’ll  take  the  money,  your  honor.” 
***** 

B.  Burke  kept  a  nickel  until  it  got  so  thin  that 

the  Indian  was  riding  the  buffalo. 

***** 

L.  Callahan:  “Pappa,  do  nuts  grow  on  trees?” 

Papa:  “Yes  Leo.” 

Leo:  “Then  what  tree  does  the  doughnut  grow 
on?” 

Papa:  “The  pan-tree  of  course.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Give  me  a  sentence  with  the  word 
insulate  in  it.” 

Pupil:  “My  father  asked  me  why  I  got  insulate 
last  night.” 

***** 

C.  Brennan:  “Remember  when  we  met  in  the 
revolving  door?” 

B.  Hutchinson:  “Oh  yes,  that’s  when  we  start¬ 
ed  going  around  together.” 

jje  J|e  *  *  sfc 

Why  won’t  H.  La  Porte  tell  who  she  goes  to  the 
show  with  every  Sunday  night? 

Who  is  the  redhead  from  Winchester  that  H. 
Perry  loses  so  much  sleep  over? 

What  is  the  attraction  for  B.  Martin  on  Mont- 
vale  Ave.?  Could  it  be  H.  Donohue? 

Who  is  the  Mary  that  J.  Cullen  raves  about? 

Why  don’t  the  boys  from  Woburn  appeal  to  M. 
Porter? 

Why  does  E.  Holloran  like  Winchester  so  well? 

R„  Kelley  can’t  seem  to  make  up  her  mind  about 
Charlie  and  Tommy.  They  both  must  be  all  right! 

Who  is  Chickie  Fowle’s  football  hero? 

Why  does  L.  McHugh  like  Medford  so  much? 

What  is  the  attraction  for  J.  O’Rourke  in  Win¬ 
chester? 

Why  is  G.  White  always  being  dismissed? 

What  is  the  attraction  for  S.  Gorman  on  Wash- 
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ington  Street? 

Who  is  M.  McDonald’s  latest  heart  throb? 

D.  Daw  goes  to  Lowell  quite  a  bit.  Tell  us 
about  it,  Dot. 

Why  does  J.  Malonson  always  ride  in  the  back 
seat  of  J.  Martin’s  car? 

Tell  A.  Anderson  to  take  E.  Hogan  home  early 
Thanksgiving  Eve — or  else. 

We  are  the  class  of  IGI 

We  work  all  day,  but  we  still  have  fun, 

If  all  the  classes  were  as  studious  as  we 
I  wonder  where  this  school  would  be? 
Shortest  Boy — B'enjamin  Nelson 
Shortest  Girl — Grace  Janerico 
Tallest  boy — Billy  Brewer 
Tallest  girl — Maura  Kenney 
Smartest  boy — Ralph  Mitchell 
Smartest  girl — Eileen  Gavin 
Wittiest  boy — Jimmy  Malonson 
Wittiest  girl — Mary  Popolowski 
Most  studious  boy — Malcolm  Maclntire 
Most  studious  girl — -Millicent  Saunders 
Most  popular  girl — “Tex”  Murphy 
Most  popular  boy — “Lefty”  Cogan 
Best  looking  girl — Mary  McDonald 
Best  looking  boy — John  Martin 
Quietest  boy — John  Paulson 
Quietest  girl— Elizabeth  Keller 
Best  girl  sport — Barbara  Wheaton 
Best  boy  sport — Jack  Begley 
Class  Poetess — Margaret  Coleman 
Class  Romeo — Warren  Shannon 
Class  Artist — Thomas  Pecora 
Cutest  girl — Grace  Janerico 
Prettiest  girl — Maura  Kenney 
Chummiest  girl — Avis  Anderson 
Best  dressed  boy — Ralph  Mitchell 
Best  dressed  girl — 'Eileen  Gavin 
Friendliest  girl — Helen  O’Brien 
Most  talkative  girl — Ruth  Crosby 
Most  musical  girl — Mary  Napoli 
Most  helpful  boy — Arthur  White 
Jolliest  girl — Jeanne  McGovern 
***** 

Section  IBI 

We  have: 

A  Fowle  but  no  Play 
A  Goldman  but  no  Silverman 
A  Winstanley  but  no  Winlivingstone 
A  Hennessey  but  no  Garage 
A  Noonan  but  no  Oldan 
A  Daw  but  no  Law 
A  Deehan  but  no  School 
A  Dawn  but  no  Sunset 
A  Doyle  but  no  Pineapple 
A  Pavluk  but  no  Other  luck 


We  are  the  class  of  IBI 

We’re  first  in  work,  and  first  in  fun, 

Evelyn  Fowle  stands  as  the  tallest 
While  Myrtle  Doyle  bows  as  the  smallest, 

Without  E.  Pavluk  we  surely  would  die 
If  she  wasn’t  ready  with  an  answer  to  supply, 

If  the  call  is  for  boys,  only  two  can  reply 
Larry  Cullen  and  Donald  Winstanley, 

Evelyn  and  Myrtle,  the  inseparable  friends 
Always  together  their  school  hours  spend, 

We’ve  Dot  Daw  as  neat  as  a  pin 
And  L.  Boutwell  with  her  famous  grin 
Lillian  Carlson  and  Phyllis  Noonan 
The  two  of  our  class  who  are  really  human, 

While  Barb,  Ruth,  and  Eleanor,  are  Margie’s  chums 
A.nd  Mary  Elia  a  special  tune  hums, 

No  one  can  say  that  Joyce  and  Dawn 
Haven’t  been  welcome  since  they  were  born, 

Esther  and  B'ella,  two  more  of  our  schoolmates 
The  prize  for  quietness  surely  should  take, 
Dorothy  Almborg,  Martha  Hetzel,  and  Eleanor  Danna 
Will  wind  up  the  IBJ  banner. 

But  before  we  close  it  I  will  let  you  know 
I’m  Edna’s  friend  and  not  her  foe, 

Now  I  needn’t  tell  you  who  I  am 
But,  compared  to  Edna,  I’m  a  lamb. 

Mary  Deehan,  ’40 


*  *  *  *  * 


Section  IBB  in  1945 

S.  Cassidy — Playing  professional  football 
E.  Hogan — Working  at  the  Woburn  Mushroom  Co. 
J.  Ferullo — Happily  married  and  settled  down 
H.  Chase — A  traffic  policeman 

D.  Callahan — At  the  “Snappy  Rubber  Co. 

E.  Pero — Following  a  career  through 

H.  Donohue — Radio,  Stage  and  Screen  singer 
A.  Paulding — Doubling  for  Fanny  Brice 
W.  McLean — Posing  as  Jack  Oakie 
A.  Pineau — Teaching  French 

A.  Cronin — Model  for  magazine  covers 

D.  Kelley — Professor  of  mathematics 

E.  Larson — Hairdresser 

B.  Hutchinson — Basketball  Coach 
M.  Crisafis — Chemistry  teacher 

G.  McDonald — To  be  or  not  to  be 

H.  Dow — Speed-typing  champion 

R,.  Corsetti — Still  trying  to  graduate 
V.  Anderson — Dress  model 
E.  Papastathe — Happily  married 
M.  Perros — B’eautician 
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Notes  About  IB3 

We  hear  that  R.  Anderson  is  “that  way”  about 
a  certain  sophomore  whose  first  name  is  Don. 

H.  Chase  is  that  cute  little  quiet  boy  who  just 
loves  “bow  ties.”  I  wonder  where  he  got  that  blue  one 
he  wears. 

If  it  weren’t  for  J.  Callahan,  our  section  would 
be  “non-humorous.” 

Someone  told  me  there  was  a  certain  club  con¬ 
taining  the  following  members: 

Agnes  Cronin  Ruth  Anderson 

Eileen  Pero  Alma  Pineau 

Virginia  Anderson 

The  name  of  this  club  is  “The  Beak  Club.”  In 
order  to  be  a  member,  you  must  first  be  approved 
by  its  members  and  also  be  able  to  tell  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  everywhere. 

Mary  Gavin  is  unusually  quiet  in  a  certain  room. 
I  wonder  if  she’s  afraid  of  the  teacher.. 

It  seems  that  a  certain  “little  boy”  by  the  name 
of  Everett  is  interested  in  a  “little  girl”  whose  name 
is  Agnes. 

M.  Harron  gets  all  A’s  on  her  report  card,  (as 
far  as  we  know) 

What  has  happened  to  Eileen  Murray?  She 
used  to  pay  attention  in  English  but  now  her  mind 
is  always  wandering. 

Mary  and  Jackie  Ferullo  take  one  book  of  each 
subject  home  every  night.  Their  homework  gets 
done  anyway 

Alma  Pineau  likes  the  Chemistry  class  the  best 
because  it’s  the  easiest  (so  she  claims)  The  rest 
of  us  don’t. 

This  will  conclude  our  little  discussion  of  IB'3. 
We  should  be  glad  to  take  you  in  if  you  would  like  to 
join  us. 

1  C  in  1950 

Joseph  Romaine  . . .  .  Speaker  of  Mass.  House  of  Rep. 

Esther  Wilbur  . ..Professor  Quiz 

Rjuth  McGuerty _ Happily  married  to  a  B.  C.  Grad. 

Ellen  Nielsen  . Professor  at  Radcliffe 

Edward  McCall  . Handsome  Movie  Actor 

Margaret  McHugh  . . .  .Physical  Education  Instructor 

Lois  Kenniston . Instructor  of  Southpaws  at 

Woburn  High 

Ellen  Cassonos  . Commercial  Artist  in  N.  Y. 

Rjichard  Weymouth  .Practicing  Dentistry  in  Woburn 

Kathleen  Doherty . i . His  Assistant 

Patricia  Rolland  .  .Dress  Designer  on  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Una  Cooper  ..Happily  married  to  a  Cambridge  man 

Harold  Burnwell  . A  research  chemist 

Jean  Marion  .  .Nurse  at  Choate  Memorial  Hospital 

in  Woburn 

Louise  Bemis  . A  doctor’s  assistant 

Betsy  Tilton.  .Model  at  Miss  Rolland’s  store  5th  Ave. 
Martha  West.  .Happily  married  to  a  Harvard  Grad. 


Helen  Parshley  .  .Society  Editor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
Thelma  McLatchey  ..A  nurse  at  the  Choate 


Memorial  Hospital 

j|j  sf:  #  jJ: 

Penny  Serenade  . Dick  Hogan 

Terribly  Attractive  . Joyce  Gibson 

The  Jitterbug  . Bill  Brophy 

The  Little  Man  Who  Wasn’t  There  Bill  Hutchinson 

You’re  The  Fairest  Of  The  Fair  . Martha  West 

Are  There  Any  More  At  Home  Like 

You  .  Dawn  Fanjoy 

Chew — Chew — 'Chew . j . Grace  Craven 

Hey,  Good  Looking  . John  McGowan 

Honest  John  . . John  Gorman 

I  Have  A  Rancho  Grande  . “Texas” 

If  I  Only  Had  A  Brain . . . John  O’Rourke 

Little  Lad  . . . . . Danny  B’eery 

Little  Sir  Acho  .  “Quacks”  Garrity 

Love  Opened  My  Eyes  . Dot  Veno 

You’re  A  Sweet  Little  Headache  . . .  .t.  .Eleanor  Tobin 

Sam  The  Vegetable  Man  . Sam  Cassidy 

You’re  The  Only  Star  . Dick  Dickson 

You  Must  Have  Been  A  Beautiful  Baby. .  .Jean  Fisher 

Deep  In  A  Dream  . ..Bdtty  Luther 

Just  A  Kid  Named  Joe . Joe  Canniff 

Gotta  Get  Some  Shut  Eye . Freda  Sevrens 

CLASS  NOTES 


Why  has  J.  Brogna  gone  out  for  football?  Is  it 
because  of  A.  Torrice? 

Is  N.  Doherty  still  trying  to  get  a  job  sweeping 
cut  the  corners  of  a  round  house. 

What  girl  in  II  B2  is  called  “Speed”  by  her 
friends? 

How  does  G.  Craven  keep  those  two  inch  finger¬ 
nails  from  breaking? 

Why  does  H.  G.  sit  at  the  back  of  the  room  in 
Bookkeeping? 

*  *  *  *  * 

II  C  I 

Cast  of  “The  Wizard  of  Oz” 

Dorothy — Edith  Craft 
Good  Witch — Pat.  Halliday 
Bad  Witch — We  just  haven’t  any! 
Scarecrow — Herman  Galante 
The  Tin  Man — Paul  Logue 
Cowardly  Lion — Jet  Begley 
Munchkins — Sophomores 
Wizard — Peter  Corea 

Who  has  P.  Iv.  got  his  eye  on  this  year? 

Who  is  the  best  looking  girl  in  IIC  I? 

J.  B.  is  the  best  natured  boy  in  the  whole  Junior 
Class! 

Who  is  the  best  natured  girl  in  IIC  I? 

Who  in  IIC  I  do  most  of  the  boys  go  for  in  a  big 
way? 
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It’s  regrettable  that  P.  K.  has  to  work  on  Friday 
nights.  Why  don’t  you  give  the  girls  a  break,  Wolfe? 

We  wonder  why  Winchester  girls  don’t  like  con¬ 
vertibles? 

Connie  O’Doherty  is  the  Charlie  O’Rourke  of 
Woburn  High. 

Why  is  M.  T.  so  quiet  in  History  on  a  certain 
day?  Is  it  the  sophomore  who  sits  behind  her  who 
holds  her  spellbound? 

Where  does  Pat  get  all  her  jokes?  No,  please 
don’t  tell  us! 

What  girl  letters  her  propositions  with  boys  ini¬ 
tials? 

M.  E.  &  H.  P.  are  the  quietest  girls  we  know. 

We  have  the  “larger”  parts  of  the  Football  team 
in  our  class:  Connie  O’Doherty  and  Jimmie  Begley. 

Our  section  has  many  of  the  beaus  and  belles  of 
the  Junior  Class  (not  mentioning  any  names!) 

Does  Henry  C.  want  to  stop  the  progress  of  avi¬ 
ation?  It  will  look  that  way  if  he  tries  to  make 
that  solo  flight  he  intends  to!  Good  luck,  Henry. 

Don’t  tell  us  John  MacG.  has  broken  that  endur¬ 
ance  record  at  Mlain  St. ! !  Who  is  going  to  be  next, 
Mac?  We  think  we  know! 

Ask  G.  Murray  anything  you  want  to  know  about 
Burlington  High. 

Why  does  P.  D.  go  to  all  the  games?  Are  you 
sure  it  is  football  she’s  so  interested  in?  We  doubt 
it. 

Who  is  the  boy  R.  G.  calls  Ernie? 

I.  N.  &  E.  Me.  have  just  completed  the  last  letter 
of  their  sign  language. 

It  seems  to  us  D.  L.  has  quite  a  few  “lunches” 
after  recess  lately! !  Have  you  noticed? 

How  is  it  that  P.  L.  and  C.  O’D.  ars  so  well 
known  in  Burlington? 

They  look  innocent,  but  you  can  never  tell  about 
that  type! 

Do  you  honestly  think  Mac  will  .ever  be  able  to 
find  another  “dear”  to  his  liking? 

What  girl  in  IIC  I  always  hurries  back  to  her 
homeroom  so  quickly?  Is  it  persons  or  a  person 
she  is  so  interested  in? 

Betty  we  just  love  your  yellow  sweater.  Don’t 
you  think  she  looks  nice  in  “Yellow,”  boys?  Or 
should  we  make  that  singular? 

“Us  Girls”,  wonder  what  is  under  that  whiffle  of 
Harpy’s?  Harpy  is  one  of  “the”  glamour  boys! 

*  *  *  *  * 

CLASS  NOTES 

In  our  class  the  following  are: 

Smartest  Girl  . . .  Catherine  Kiklis 

Smartest  Boy . Joseph  Lally 

Tallest  Girl  . Barbara  McLatchy 

Tallest  Boy  . Charles  Clayton 

Smallest  Girl  . Estelle  Strozzi 


Smallest  Boy . James  Connolly 

Best  Looking  Girl . Eunice  Haney 

Best  Looking  Boy  . George  Weymouth 

Best  Dressed  Girl  .  Barbara  MaoNeil 

Best  Dressed  Boy . Thomas  Duran 

Funniest  Girl  .  Helen  Marion 

Funniest  Boy . Charles  De  Ro3a 

Neatest  Boy  .  Raymond  Dalrymple 

Neatest  Girl  .  Catherine  Kiklis 

Best  Girl  Sport  .  Rose  Flaherty 

Best  Boy  Sport  . Arthur  Colichicco 

Class  Baby  . James  Connolly 

We  have  four  redheads:  L.  Bell,  H.  Marion,  S. 
Smith,  M.Mawn. 

What  would  happen  if: 

Lilian  were  Horn  instead  of  Bell. 

Joseph  were  Lilly  instead  of  Lally. 

Robert  were  Crackers  instead  of  Graham. 

Helen  were  Lillian  instead  of  Marion. 
***** 

Class  of  III  C-l 

Whom  did  J.  S.,  P.  S.,  J.  C.,  and  F.  B,  eat  lunch 
with?  (could  it  be  boys?) 

Does  A.  H.  like  the  West  Side?  (hmm!) 

I  wonder  why  F.  B.  is  on  the  outs  with  J.  S. 

Who  put  the  tack  in  C'.  D’s  chair?  (was  it  M.  B.?) 

I  wonder  whose  picture  P.  D.  is  so  interested 
in?  (could  it  be  W.  F.?) 

Who  is  M.  B’s  latest  “Heart  Throb”?  (it  could 
be  J.  F.) 

Smartest  Girl  . Joan  Skinner 

Smartest  Boy  . Roger  Brown 

Smallest  Girl  . Shirley  Ash 

Smallest  Boy  . Tommy  Donahoe 

Tallest  Girl  .  Joan  Skinner 

Tallest  Boy  . Charlie  Doherty 

Most  Studious  Girl  . Shirley  Ash 

Our  Class  Poet  . Patricia  Deehan 


CLASS  PROPHECY 

Wants  to  Be: 

J.  Lally — A  great  Pitcher 
A.  Dorandi — A  beautician 

S.  Smith — A  football  hero 

G.  Cantillion — An  undertaker 

C.  Mahoney — A  Tobacco  auctioneer 
W.  Kreconus — B'ashful 
E.  Haney — A  horseback  rider 
E.  Murphy — A  truck  driver 

T.  Duran — A  millionaire 

E.  Strozzi — An  assistant  M.D. 

R.  Breslin — A  jitterbug 

H.  Marion — On  the  stage 

C.  De  Rosa — A  poet 

D.  Veno — Married 

R.  Donovan — Teacher 
B’.  McLatchy — (Secretary 
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J.  Connolly — Water  boy 

B.  McNeil — Model  in  “Paree” 

P.  Walsh — Secretary 
G.  Weymouth — Quiet 
L.  Bell — Working  with  Helen 
P.  Graham — Same  as  Red 
R.  Kiklis — A  nurse 

A.  Colaiccico — A  Short  Story  writer 

B.  O’Donnell— Dietician 

C.  Clayton — An  airplane  pilot 

%  :jc  :j«  j|«  % 

II  G  I 

Smallest  Boy  . James  Connolly 

Smallest  Girl . . . . Estelle  Strozza 

Tallest  Boy  . ....Joe  Lally 

Tallest  Girl  . B.  M|cLatchey 

Most  Talkative  Boy  . Charlie  De  Rosa 

Most  Talkative  Girl  . Rita  Donovan 

Quietest  Boy  . .  Ray  Dalyrmple 

Quietest  Girl  . Antoinette  Dorandi 

Smartest  Girl  . Dotty  Veno 

Best  dressed  Boy  . . . . . Robert  Graham 

Best  dressed  Girl  . Riuthie  Breslin 

Best  looking  girl  Eunice  Haney 

Baby  of  the  Class  . James  Connolly 

*  *  *  *  * 

Wizard  of  Oz  Characters  in  IIG  I 

Dorothy — Eunice  Haney 
Cowardly  Lion — Charlie  De  Rosa 
Tin  Soldier — Red  Smith 
Wizard — Pop  Graham 
Scarecrow — Tommy  Duran 
Witch — Barbara  McLatchy 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if: 

T.  Duran  was  in  school  for  a  week. 

J.  Connolly  didn’t  ask  so  many  questions. 

E.  Murphy  took  his  right  seat. 

C.  De  Rosa  stopped  talking  and  laughing 

G.  Weymouth  ever  talked  in  class. 

D.  Veno  didn’t  do  her  homework. 

P.  Walsh  ever  sat  still  for  a  minute. 

H.  Marion  ever  stopped  giggling. 

L.  B'ell  stopped  talking  about  Bontie. 

CLASS  NOTES 

What  would  we  do  without  ‘Pop’  Graham  and  his 
dictionary  in  English? 

Seen  around  a  great  deal  together,  “Chic”  Fowle 
and  “Joe”  Lally. 

Lately  we  have  been  seeing  R.  Breslin  in  a  green 
coupe  instead  of  a  blue  one.  “What’s  the  matter 
Paul  ?” 

$  $  $  $  $ 

On  my  way  to  “My  Blue  Heaven”,  I  met  “A  Man 
and  His  Dreams”,  and  he  was  going  “South  of  the 
Border”  to  see  “El  Roncho  Grande.”  When  he  told 


me  he  had  “A  Pocketfull  of  Dreams”  “I  Got  That 
Old  Feeling.”  I  went  a  little  further  and  I  saw  the 
“Old  Oaken  Bucket”  and  to  my  surprise  there  was  “A 
Hole  in  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket.”  “My  Man”  was  go¬ 
ing  “Over  the  Rainbow”  to  an  “Eighteenth  Century 
Drawing  Room,.”  “The  Wizard  of  Oz”  was  at  the 
door  to  meet  him.  He  told  me  to  “Go  Fly  a  Kite” 
because  he  was  a  “Sweet  Little  Headache.”  When 
the  Wizard  said,  “I  got  Rhythm”,  “The  Man  with  the 
Mandolin”  entered.  He  said,  “My  Wild  Irish  Rose” 
left  me  “On  the  Beach  at  Bali  Bali.”  Before  she 
left  him  she  said,  “Darling  I  Am  Growing  Old, ’’and 
he  answered,  “You  Must  Have  Been  a  Beautiful 
Baby.”  He  left  saying,  “The  Masquerade  is  Over”  so 
“Goodnight  Sweetheart.” 

***** 

The  “I  Wonder”  Column 

I  Wonder — 

What  H.  Marion  would  do  if  she  didn’t  have  at 
least  one  man  to  flirt  with. 

What  B.  Finney  will  do  with  all  these  men  from 
Stoneham  and  points  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

Why  “Pop”  Graham  carries  that  dictionary 
around  all  the  time. 

If  J.  Connolly  will  ever  run  out  of  questions. 

If  the  Reflector  will  print  this. 

If  we  will  win  Saturday  and  if  not,  why  not! 

Why  Anna  cheered  for  Stoneham,  is  it  because 
of  G.  C'.  M.,  that  flashy  Stoneham  Half  Back?  How 
about  it  Anna? 

If  those  parties  in  East  Woburn  will  ever  end? 

Why  “B'abe”  Mawn  never  goes  to  the  Woburn 
games — is  it  because  she  would  rather  go  to  the  Win¬ 
chester  ones?  How  about  the  A.  A.  Dances  at  Win¬ 
chester,  “Babe”? 

Why  “Peggy”  Walsh  is  anxious  to  get  down  to 
Basket  Ball? 

What  is  this  we  hear  about  Peggy  and  Lawnie 
Brown? 

If  “Harpy”  misses  PI.  Larson  this  year  or  is  he 
satisfied  with  Montvale? 

If  “Red”  Smith  still  goes  to  Stoneham,  what’s 
the  matter  with  Woburn  and  the  East  Side,  “Red”? 

If  A.  Wilcox  follows  people  around  because  he 
is  going  to  be  a  detective  when  he  grows  up  or  if  he 
just  happens  to  like  50  different  girls. 

Why  De  Rosa  looked  so  sad  about  having  his  hair 
cut?  Or  was  it  funny? 

If  B.  McNeil  ever  got  “writer’s  cramp”?  And  if 
she  diet  get  it,  would  she  go  to  “Doc.”  Connolly? 

Future  of  IIG  I 

Class  ’41 

Catherine  Kiklis — Teacher 
Robert  Graham — Dreamer 
Edward  Murphy — “Paper  Boy” 

Helen  Marion — Farmerette 
Charles  De  Rosa — Comedian 
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James  Connolly — A  professor 

Francis  Walsh — Big  League  Basketball  Player 

William  Cantillion — W.  P.  A.  Advisor 

Dorothy  Veno — Historian 

Barbara  McNeil — In  society 

Joseph  Lally — Married 

Eunice  Haney — Driving  Instructor 

We  are  wondering  what  Rita  Donovan  is  going 
to  do  in  the  future.  Will  she  become  a  model  or  a 
dressmaker? 

We  see  in  the  future  Lillian  Bell  as  a  model  for 
every  new  '“hair-do”. 

$  $  &  &  $ 

Mother  cooking  dinner. 

Little  Nancy  asks,  “May  I  help  you  with  the 
dinner,  mother.” 

Mother  answers,  ‘‘Yes,  you  may  fill  the  salt 
shakers.” 

Mother  asks,  “Nancy,  why  is  it  taking  you  so 
long.” 

Nancy  answers,  “Why  the  holes  are  awfully 
little.” 

&  *  *  * 

We’ll  always  remember  Cynthia,  Fanny  and  her  socks 
She’s  an  old  member  and  my  how  she  talks 
Alena,  Ruth,  and  Shirley  of  course,  I  musn’t  forget 
These  three  were  old  friends  before  they  even  met. 
Edward,  Alversa,  and  Phyllis  wind  up  our  class, 

Of  course  this  story  isn’t  much  but  it’s  the  tale  of 
each  lad  and  lass. 

jfc  *  sfc  *  * 

South  of  the  Border:  When  report  cards  are  passed 
out. 

Why  does  C.  B.  always  like  to  talk  about  M.  G. 

F.  B'.  is  not  very  friendly  with  J.  S.?  (I  wonder 
why?) 

Don’t  S.  A.  ever  talk. 

Was  it  accidental  that  K.  D.  broke  her  glasses. 
It’s  a  nice  picture  that  P.  D.  has  of  W.  F. 

B.  S.  is  always  worrying  about  J.  B.  (wonder 
why)  ? 

As  we  look  into  tlie  future  we  see; 

Thomas  Donahue  a  French  teacher. 

Joan  Cavanagh  a  nurse — she  will  specialize  on 
mumps. 

Alena  Hammond  a  nurse — she  will  train  at  the 
Angell  Memorial  Hospital. 

Cynthia  Bates— she  and  her  husband  will  run  a  danc¬ 
ing  schol. 

Ruth  Airey — A  famous  Opera  singer. 

Roger  Brown — An  orchestra  leader. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Officer  asked  man  for  driver’s  license.  “What’s 
the  line  in  the  center  of  the  road  for?” 

“For  bicycles,”  was  the  reply. 


CLASS  NOTES 

We  wonder  why: 

Pat  Deechan  wants  to  be  a  star  gazer. 

Fannie  Brown  looks  in  her  mirror  before  return¬ 
ing  to  her  homeroom. 

Joan  Skinner  always  uses  the  stairs  in  front 
of  the  office  instead  of  the  back  stairs. 

Roger  Brown  blushes  so  when  spoken  to  by  a 
certain  P.  S. 

Phyllis  Siefred  liked  to  look  at  the  Ivanhoe  pic¬ 
tures. 

Binnie  Barnes  waits  near  room  17  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Ruth  Airey  wishes  she  was  in  homeroom  25. 
Alversa  Ames  likes  to  study. 

Edward  Collazzo  liked  the  High  School  in  room 
32. 

:fc  9fc  9{c  a|e 

Visitor:  “I  hear  your  son  knows  a  few  foreign 
languages,  Mrs  Jones.” 

Mrs  Jones:  “Yes,  he  does  (Johnny  enters  the 
room)  jJohnny  come  here  and  say  hello  to  the  lady 
in  Algebra.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Father:  “Well  son,  I  guess  the  stocks  have  fall¬ 
en  completely  during  the  past  few  weeks.” 

Son:  (With  report  card  behind  his  back)  “Yes, 
Pa,  I  guess  something  else  has  fallen  too.” 

IIIC  I’s  Characteristics 

Favorite  period:  That  between  1:25  and  1:30. 
Favorite  day:  Friday,  because  there’s  no  school  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Favorite  subject:  Gym,  no  homework. 

Favorite  sport:  Tiddlywinks,  because  it’s  so  active. 
Favorite  Cheer:  Three  cheers  for  laughs,  three 
cheers  for  fun.  And  three  big  cheers  for  IIIC  1. 
Favorite  joke:  The  one  about  the  peanut  butter. 
Favorite  song:  If,  I  only  had  a  Brain. 

Favorite  meeting  place:  Dancing  school,  and  how! 
Favorite  Dance:  Moonlight  Waltz,  naturally. 
Favorite  people:  The  referees  at  the  football  game. 
Favorite  movie:  The  Women. 

Favorite  Football  player:  That’s  silly,  the  one  who 
scores  the  touchdown?  Of  course. 

Favorite  peoriod  No.  2:  Between  about  7:55  and 
8:05  A.  M. 

Favorite  people  again:  The  pupils  of  IIlC-1 

Jfc  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Why  does  B.  Shea  so  suddenly  find  Room  27  so 
interesting? 

Who  started  playing  “drop  the  books”  instead  of 
“drop  the  handkerchief.” 

Why  does  M.  Greenleaf  eat  at  the  girls’  table  at 
recess? 

B.  Shea  does  not  believe  in  “picking  on  some- 
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one  her  own  size.” 

Why  doesn’t  M.  White  go  to  New  Hampshire  any 
more  week-ends? 

*  *  *  *  * 

What’s  the  difference  between  a  cat  and  a  comma? 

A  cat  has  its  claws  at  the  end  of  its  paws,  and  a 

comma,  its  pause  at  the  end  of  clause. 

***** 

What  did  the  ball  do  when  it  stopped  rolling? 

Looked  around. 

Where  did  David  Wilcox  get  that  “cute”  little 
gesture  that  he  uses  in  the  English  class? 

Fashion  experts  predict  that  copper  sulphate  will 
be  used  under  the  nails  in  place  of  nail  white.  It  is 
found  to  be  quite  effective  by  the  girls  of  IC  1. 

Who  is  “The  Pierre”  that  certain  junior  girls 
talk  about? 

Who  was  the  “petite”  blonde  who  said  she  could 
get  Robert  Taylor’s  autograph  any  day  of  the  week? 

Who  are  the  three  football  heroes  who  always 
have  a  triple  date  on  Saturday  night? 

Who  is  going  with  J.  M.?  J.  B.  or  L.  P.? 

Who  is  going  with  Claire?  W.  H.  or  E.  M. 

English  Teacher:  What  is  a  synonym? 

Johniee:  A  synonym  is  a  word  used  when  you 
can’t  spell  the  word  you  want. 

Young  girl  learning  how  to  drive:  “That  little 
mirror  up  there  isn’t  set  right.” 

Instructor:  “It  isn’t?” 

Girl:  “iNo,  I  can’t  see  anything  but  the  car 
behind.” 

Teacher:  “This  essay  on  ‘our  cat’  is  exactly 
word  for  word,  the  same  as  your  brother’s”. 

Arthur:  “Yes,  Miss,  it’s  the  same  cat.” 

❖  *  jj:  *  * 

Physiology  Teacher:  “What  is  a  skeleton?” 

Pupil:  “A  stack  of  bones  with  all  the  people 
scraped  off.” 

sje  $  j|c 

Teacher  (to  little  boy) :  “And  you  say  your 
name  is  Smith  and  your  mother’s  is  Jones?” 

Little  Boy:  “Yes,  Ma’am.” 

Teacher:  “How’s  that? 

Little  B;oy:  Well,  you  see,  my  mother  got  mar¬ 
ried  again  and  I  didn’t.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  customer  once  called  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  of  Macy’s,  New  York  City,  to  ask  if  it 
would  enlarge  a  snapshot  of  her  son.  O  f  course  it 
would.  Then  she  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  re¬ 
move  his  hat — she  would  rather  have  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  without  it.  That,  too,  could  be  done;  but  on 


which  side  did  he  part  his  hair,  and  was  it  straight 
or  curly? 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  snapped  the  woman.  You’ll 
see  that  when  you  take  his  hat  off!” 

***** 

IIIC-2 

In  our  class  we  have: 

Tallest  boy — Francis  McGann 
Tallest  girl — Agnes  Nielson 
Smartest  boy — Francis  McGann 
Smartest  girl — Ruth  Given 
Best  dressed  boy — Richard  Layton 
Best  dressed  girl — Mary  Meehan 
Most  talkative  boy — Francis  McGann 
Most  Talkative  girl — Betty  Shea 
***** 

IIIB-5 

Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again — All  A’s  first  quarter 
South  of  the  Border — For  those  who  got  D’s 

Comes  Rain — Tears  to  you  who  didn’t  pass 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  had  my  heart  set  on  “A’s” 

For  many  very  long  days 
Oh  what  a  disappointment  to  me 

When  I  discovered  I  had  a  “D.” 

***** 

What  would  happen  of  Peter  Pappas  wasn’t  with 
the  girls  all  the  time. 

***** 

IIIB-5 

Smallest  girl — Gertrude  Quigley 
Tallest  girl — MJary  Ellingwood 
Tallest  boy — Oliver  Fridolin 
Smalles  boy — Thomas  Ganley 
Smartest  girl — Adele  Allen 
Smartest  boy — Thomas  Hendrickson 
Best  dressed  boy — William  Riley 
Best  dressed  girl — Gertrude  Quigley 
Best  looking  boy— Robert  Callahan 
Best  looking  girl — Florence  Ferullo 
***** 

What  would  happen  if: 

Peter  Pappas  stayed  away  from  No.  Woburn. 
Florence  Ferullo  would  stop  giggling. 

Thomas  Hendricson  didn’t  know  his  History. 

*  *  *  *  * 

IIIB-5  has  a  Lanky  but  no  Shorty. 

IIIB-5  has  a  Donald  but  no  Duck. 

IIIB-5 

What  would  happen  if  J.  B.  ever  stopped  looking 
at  the  keyboard  in  typewriting. 

What  would  happen  if  A.  A.  got  a  “D”? 

What  would  J.  B.  do  if  he  came  in  early? 

What  would  T.  G.  do  if  he  ever  got  an  “A”? 
What  would  F.  H.  do  if  he  got  a  1:30? 

What  would  happen  if  D.  G.  doesn’t  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion? 
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What  would  happen  if  A.  F.  stops  talking? 

We  wonder  why: 

Billy  Riley  always  teases  the  girls. 

Ann  Cristaldi  always  laughs  when  in  a  room  es¬ 
pecially  on  Tuesday  the  fifth  period. 

Peter  Pappas  is  the  most  popular  boy. 
Dorothy  LaPorte  never  smiles. 

Adele  Allen  is  so  smart. 

*  *  *  #  * 

II11J-6 

IIIB-6  is  doing  pretty  well  even  if  it  has  only 
ten  girls. 

Do  Eleanor  Matson  and  Doris  McLean  still  like 
to  ride  around  No.  Woburn  on  Ward  St. 

IIIB-6  is  going  to  have  a  few  mothers’  helpers. 
Does  E.  Matson  like  “Mr.  X.”? 

What  would  happen  if: 

T.  Pandolph  didn’t  bother  F.  F.  in  Bookkeeping. 

A.  Allen  knew  her  Stenography. 

E.  Callahan  didn’t  say  “Hi’’  to  M.  Danna. 

S.  Fucarile  grew  a  little  taller. 

Speed  Conway  was  afraid  to  go  down  to  Winches¬ 
ter  alone  to  see  a  girl.  He  took  six  boys  with  him. 

Who  is  the  boy  who  waits  outside  Room  16  for 
H.  Franson? 

Who  is  the  blonde  Harry  Goldman  was  seen 
with? 

Why  does  E.  R,uiz  like  to  skip  the  Stenography 
period? 

Things  out  of  the  ordinary 
If: 

F.  C.  did  not  get  a  1:30. 

H.  J.  missed  going  to  see  J.  F. 

A.  R.  stopped  knocking  books  down. 

R.  B.  had  his  English  done. 

W.  R.  had  his  History  done. 

J.  M.  did  not  look  over  someone’s  shoulder. 

S.  L.  stopped  reading  funny  books. 

D.  W.  did  not  go  to  see  Jean. 

mm 

A  Man  And  His  Dreams— E.  Waldron 

Are  You  Having  Any  Fun— After  reports  cards 

Day  In— Day  Out — The  Daily  Grind 

You  Are  My  Dream — Pres,  in  R,oom - 

South  Of  The  Gorder — G.  D.  in  Room - 

What  Goes  On — After  dismissal 
This  Is  No  Dream — A  1:30  slip 
I’ll  Remember — The  first  one  thirty 
Especially  For  You— Indefinite 
Grateful — A’s  instead  of  D’s 

Heaven  Can  Wait — Study  in  room - 

In  The  Middle  Of  A  Dream — J.  Gangi 

Kinda  Lonesome — 1:30  in  room - 

Out  Of  This  World — D.  Olson 
Stairway  To  The  Stars — A  in  English 
Please  Come  Out  Of  Your  Dream — E.  Milo 


To  You— Office  1:30 

Sweet  Moments — During  filing 

The  Wizard  Of  Oz — A.  R. 

Some  Day  My  Prince  Will  Come  Along — Norma  M. 

Small  Fry — Sister  De  Riosa 

I’m  Sorry  For  Myself — J.  O’Hern 

An  Apple  For  The  Teacher — No  pink  cards 

Scatter  Brain— J.  Gangi 

***** 

JOKES 

It  was  Ray’s  first  day  at  school.  He  walked  up 
to  the  teacher’s  desk  and  announced — “I  aint  got 
no  pencil!” 

Shocked  at  his  expression  the  teacher  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh  Ray,  I  have  no  pencil!” 

A  sympathetic  look  crossed  the  small  boy’s  face 
as  he  replied,  “I  ain’t  neither.  We’re  both  in  the 
same  fix.” 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4e 

Dean:  (proudly)  This  is  the  stadium. 

Visitor:  Fine!  Now  take  us  through  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  They  say  you  have  a  fine  one  here. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

Her  father  killed  him  dead. 

And  now  she  carries  him  to  school, 

Between  two  slices  of  bread. 

4<  4c  *  4<  * 

Hickory  Dickory  Dock 

Three  mice  ran  up  the  clock 

The  clock  struck  one 

The  others  received  minor  injuries. 

Teacher:  What  is  a  fort? 

Johnny:  A  place  where  soldiers  live. 

Teacher:  What  is  a  fortress? 

Johnny:  That’s  where  the  soldiers’  wives  live. 

4s  4c  sjc  4c  * 

Why  does  a  shower  bath  remind  you  of  a  soph¬ 
omore? 

Because  they’re  all  wet. 

4c  s|e  4c  4c 

Class  Notes  of  IB  8 

We  wonder: 

What  boy  is  nicknamed  Tee  B'ee? 

What  girl  has  a  wooden  leg  and  copper  toes? 
Why  J.  Callahan  is  always  getting  splinters  in 
his  hand.  Has  he  got  jangled  nerves? 

Why  A.  Pineau  likes  Thursdays. 

Why  S.  Cassidy  is  called  “Nemo.” 

Why  R.  Corsetti  wouldn’t  sit  in  his  regular  seat 
one  Thursday,  after  recess. 

Why  E.  Pero  likes  the  second  floor  bubbler. 

Why  W.  McLean  always  smiles. 

Why  E.  Hogan  is  on  the  second  every  morning 
before  school. 
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When  R.  Anderson  will  stop  breaking  her 

glasses. 

Why  E.  Murray  likes  front  seats. 

Why  IB  3  is  liked  so  well  by  all  the  teachers. 

Why  L.  Callahan  doesn’t  sleep  at  home. 

If  M.  Porter  has  her  eye  on  D.  Kelley. 

Why  J.  Callahan  is  always  winking  at  E.  Papa- 

stathe. 

What  made  M.  Harron  cough  in  English. 

Why  D.  Callahan  has  his  eye  on  Mabel. 

Why  we  can’t  bring  an  apple  for  the  teacher. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Teacher:  Where  is  Mexico? 

Pupil:  South  of  the  Border. 

*  *  *  *  * 

CLASS  NOTES 

Why  does  Quacks  dislike  being  called  SNAP¬ 
PER,  or  Walter  WIMPY? 

Why  was  Harpy  all  worn  out  one  night  coming 
home  from  East  Woburn?  Did  he  walk  home?  ?  ?  ? 

I  wonder  if  Harpy,  Leo,  or  Hutchie  could  tell  a 
fellow  what  is  down  Medford  way?  PLEASE 

He  H«  *  *  * 

Class  of  IB  8 

Isn’t  it  too  bad  “Howie”  was  absent — now  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  have  a  chance  to  help  him  personally — 
in  Chemistry. 

“Better  stick  to  J.  0.  D.,  Eileen,  J.  Q.  is  only  a 
sophomore.” 

Babe  Cronin,  a  fellow  member  of  the  ‘Beaks”, 
certainly  enjoys  the  efforts  of  our  football  heroes! 

We  are  all  wondering  who  is  going  to  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Dance— can  it  be  that  V.  A.  is  going  with  H.  C. ; 
E.  P.  with  J.  O’D. ;  B.  C'.  with  J.  B’  or  what?  They 
certainly  pair  up  fine! 

Why  does  A.  P.  hate  History?  It  used  to  be  all 
right  last  year?  Can  it  be  the  class?  We  wonder! 

Billy  Hutchinson  still  comes  to  school  on  roads! 
Get  it? 

***** 

A  young  woman  took  down  the  receiver  and 
discovered  that  the  telephone  was  in  use. 

"I  just  put  in  a  cake  for  dinner,”  she  heard  one 
woman  informing  another. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  waited  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  she  broke  into  the  coversation. 

“Madam,”  she  announced,  “I  smell  your  cake 
burning.” 

A  horrified  scream  greeted  the  remark,  and  the 
young  lady  was  able  to  put  in  her  call. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Girl:  “My  I  would  love  to  get  in  the  movies.” 

Other  Girl:  “The  only  way  you  will  over  get 
there  is  to  buy  a  ticket.” 


Gerard,  upon  leaving  the  table  forgot  to  excuse 
himself 

Mother:  (Trying  to  bring  out  Gerald’s  manners) 
“What  do  you  say  when  leaving  the  table?” 

Gerard:  “Oh — a — I’m  full!” 

***** 

“Can  you  type?” 

“Yes,  I  use  the  Columbus  system.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  discover  a  key,  then  land  on  it.” 

***** 

Teacher:  Where  is  Davenport? 

Bright  study  pupil:  In  the  parlor. 

***** 

Back  to  school  we  came  in  September. 

Not  a  thing  could  we  remember. 

***** 

What  certain  boy  of  IB  3  was  dropped  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  girl,  who  thought  that  the  present  football  cap¬ 
tain  and  fullback  was  better? 

***** 

What  certain  boy  in  IB  3  is  nicknamed  “Lee- 
bee?” 

***** 

Census  ef  IB  3 

Sam  Cassidy:  Harriet’s  football  hero. 

Eileen  Pero:  B'est  dressed  girl. 

Harriet  Dow:  Our  pal  and  cheerleader. 

Daniel  Kelly:  Smartest  boy. 

Eileen  Murray:  Smartest  girl. 

Edward  Hogan:  Nicest  looking  boy. 

Mary  Ferullo:  Nicest  looking  girl. 

Helen  Donahue:  Always  sailing. 

Jackie  Callahan:  The  ladies’  man. 

Mabel  Harron: Most  studious. 

Everett  Johnson:  Tallest  boy. 

Thelma  MlcClure:  Tallest  girl. 

***** 

Today’s  obituary: 

Shed  a  tear 
For  Susie  Blatt. 

The  ice  was  thin, 

And  she  was  fat. 

***** 

What  girl  in  IB  3  is  always  finishing  her  lunch, 
especially  cookies,  at  about  the  end  of  the  5th  pe¬ 
riod? 

***** 

When  asked  to  explain  about  his  black  eye, 
Benny  Lieberman  answered,  “You  should  see  the 
other  fellow’s  fist.” 
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Trig.  Teacher:  “Edward  Sweeney,  what  is  the 
sine  of  angle  alpha?” 

Butch:  “The  whatchamacallis  over  the  whatcha- 
macallit.” 

Trig.  Teacher:  (She  really  didn’t  say  this  but 
might  have)  “Now  say  it  in  English.” 

***** 

Martha  was  feeling  pretty  blue  the  day  of  the 
Armistice  Assembly,  and  it  wasn’t  that  she  had  to 
speak  at  the  assembly  either. 

(P.  S.  That  day  was  the  last  one  for  a  certain 
boy  to  go  to  this  school.) 

***** 

We  are  the  mem(bers  of  III  C  1 
We  study  and  learn 
And  of  course  we  have  fun 
We  have  two  Browns  but  no  Blacks. 

We  have  an  Ash  but  no  Can. 

A  Dixon  but  no  line. 

Some  Bates  but  no  Hooks. 

A  Skinner  but  no  Hides. 

***** 

Future  of  SCI 

Paul  Cassanos — Dreamer 
Marjorie  Daw — Historian 
Joan  Cavanaugh — English  Teacher 
John  E'eatty — Farmer 
Charles  Doherty — In  the  Navy 
Shirley  Ash — Dramatic  Teacher 
Garret  Cullen — Professional  Dancer 
Edward  Gallazzo— Rario  Announcer 
Bunnie  Barns — Red  Cress  Nurse  when  J.  M.  F. 
goes  to  War. 

Joan  Skinner — School  Teacher 
Roger  Brown — Golf  Pro. 

***** 

Senior  Notes 

It  was  stated  in  a  1938  issue  of  The  Reflector 
that  M.  Pollard  and  E.  Pero  could  not  be  parted. 
They  seem  to  get  along  all  right  without  each  other 
now.  Am  I  right,  Girls? 

Why  does  “Harpy”  call  “Margie”  honey?  And 
when  is  Marge  going  to  make  that  chocalate  cake 
for  him! 

A1  Cady  seems  to  be  making  a  lot  of  trips  down 
to  Winchester.  How  is  Doris,  Al? 

Margie  Pollard  is  the  smartest  girl  in  I  G  2; 
she  also  is  the  only  girl. 

Jack  B.  and  Jean  M’G.  do  a  lot  of  “caloopin’  ” 
around  school  between  study  periods.  Some  fun  “eh 
what,”  Jack? 

Where  in  the  world  dees  Harpy  get  his  car¬ 
toons  so  quickly.  He’s  not  that  fast,  or  is  he? 

Do  you  really  like  Warren,  Dot? — or  is  it  Eddie? 


Life  is  Happy. 

Life  is  gay. 

Life  is  gracious. 

I  got  an  “A.” 

Life  is  happy 
Life  is  gay 
Life  is  sad 
I  got  a  “D.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  Section  IIG-1 

Barbara  McNeill,  ’41 
This  is  the  Section  of  TIG-1 
This  is  the  class  that  has  the  fun 
We  study  our  History 
Which  isn’t  a  mystery 
For  this  is  the  subject  that’s  always  done. 

In  Physics  we  listen  attentively 
To  each  little  thing  teacher  has  to  say. 

And  each  lad  and  lass 
Never  misses  a  class 

For  tests  in  this  room  come  too  frequently. 

Nearly  all  of  our  homework  in  English  is  grand 
But  our  laugh  is  so  loud,  we  could  make  up  a  band. 
We  laugh  and  we  play, 

But  when  scolded,  we  say, 

“This  is  the  Section  of  IIG-1.” 

***** 

The  Hogans 
Barbara  Finney,  ’42 

The  Hogans  play  football  with  vim  and  vigor, 
They  tackled  men  who  are  lots  bigger. 

Their  eyes  are  round,  their  feet  are  big, 

In  the  ground  their  cleats  to  dig. 

For  Woburn  High  they  do  their  best, 

And  let  the  others  do  the  rest. 

They’re  known  as  football  heroes  to  you — 

The  best,  either  way  you  choose. 

***** 

We  are  the  class  of  IG-2 

Hogan  we’ve  got  and  “Speed”  Canney,  too 

No!  No!  Don’t  laugh  this  isn’t  sarcasm 

So,  please  don’t  think  this  is  written  to  “razz  ’em,” 

Now,  most  other  ditties  written  like  this 

Will  point  out  a  boy  who  has  reached  wisdom’s  bliss, 

But  search  as  I  might  through  all  our  class, 

There’s  not  even  one  who  has  a  fair  chance  to  pass, 

I  know!  These  words  have  branded  me  a  traitor, 

I  should  be  hanged  and  thrown  away  later, 

But  before  I  go,  I’ve  a  few  words  to  say 

It’s  by  far  the  best  class  I’ve  been  into  this  day. 

Teddy  Pappas,  ’40 
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Why  are  bookkeepers  like  chickens? 

Ans.  Because  they  have  to  scratch  for  a  living. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Class  Poem 
We  are  the  pupils  of  IIG-1 
And  in  it  we  have  lots  of  fun 
We  have  a  Joe,  also  a  Lally 
Also  some  “kids”  who  are  up  an  alley. 

We  have  a  Bell,  but  no  seasoning 
Also  one  who  does  all  the  reasoning. 

We  have  a  Durandi  but  no  candy 
Also  Miss  C.  who  is  just  dandy. 

We  have  a  boy  whose  nickname  is  “Red” 

And  that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said. 

R.  Donovan,  ’41 

jjc  sfc  :fc  s{?  $ 

Class  Note's 

Charles  DeRosa,  well  known  double  for  Robert 
Taylor,  has  a  new  theme  song.  The  old  one  was, 
“I’m  aheading  for  the  Last  Roundup,”  but  since 
Charlie  got  his  automobile  license,  he  sings,  '“I’m 
aheading  for  the  Last  Smashup.” 

Joe  Lally  of  IIG-1  is  seen  at  various  night  spots 
with  “Babs”  Hulton.  Nice  going  “Joe.” 

James  “Jim”  Connolly  has  found  a  position  at 
Woburn  High.  “Jim”  is  now  water  boy  at  the  foot¬ 
ball  games. 

Ruth  Breslin  now  is  taking  horse-back  riding 
lessons.  Ruth  recuperates  Sunday  so  she  isn’t  in 
school  Monday. 

***** 

In  Room  19  we  have 

A  Bell  but  no  seasoning 
A  Nodberg  but  no  iceberg 
A  Fowle  but  no  chicken 
A  Nett  but  no  fish 
A  Faith  but  no  Hope 
A  Craft  but  no  Croft. 

***** 

We  can’t  get  an  “A”  no  matter  how  we  strive, 
We  are  the  class  of  IIIB5 
In  our  clas  we  have  a  Benullo, 

A  Dannas,  Pappas,  and  Ferullo, 

We  also  have  a  Bob,  Paul,  and  Tom, 

But  with  those  names  I  can’t  make  a  song, 

There  also  is  a  Bemis 

Who  belongs  to  the  class  of  dreamers, 

With  Allen,  Hardy,  and  Kilbride, 

I  cannot  seem  to  make  a  rhyme, 

But  with  Burke,  Cristaldi,  and  Trainor, 

With  Downey,  B’rennan  and  Ganley, 

They  seem  to  think  the  class  is  saner. 

We  have  some  boys  who  act  quite  manly, 

Last  but  not  least  we  have  a  Lanpher 
Who  seemJ3  to  be  at  the  end  of  our  stanza. 


Love  Story 

’Twas  in  a  restaurant  that  they  met, 
Romeo  and  Juliet, 

He  had  no  dough  to  pay  the  debt. 

'So  Romeo  owed  for  what  Juliet  “et”. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Song  Suitors 

You  Must  Have  Been  A  Beautiful  Baby — 

Andrea  Huckins 

Two  Sleepy  People — Gerry  and  Dotty 

I  Won’t  Be  Home  Until  Morning — “Jo”  Gangi 

Small  Fry — Sister  De  Rosa 

Just  A  Kid  Named  “Joe” — “Joe”  O’Hearne 

Too  Much  In  Love  To  Say  Goodnight — Anna  Rotando 

Your  Gonna  See  A  Lot  Of  Me — A.  R.  to  J.  B. 

Little  Girl  Of  My  Dreams — Rita  Dwyer 

Ride  Tenderfoot  Ride — Phyllis  Cogan 

The  Last  Roundup — Andrea  and  Dotty  v 

In  Our  Class 

Smartest  Girl — Norma  Mandeville 
Smartest  Boy — John  Murphy 
Tallest  Girl — Thelma  Deering 
Tallest  Bay — Enrico  Huckins 
Most  Popular  Girl — Andrea  Huckins 
Most  Popular  Boy — James  Brown 
Best  Looking  Girl — Andrea  Huckins 
Best  Looking  Boy — George  Perros 
Smallest  Girl — '“Sister”  De  Rosa 
Smallest  Boy — Joseph  O’Hearne 

Fritz:  Why  does  a  sculptor  die  a  most  horrible 
death? 

Ritz:  He  makes  faces  and  busts. 

He  9{c  H«  H*  sfc 

Teacher  of  Natural  Magnets:  How  many  nat¬ 
ural  magnets  are  there? 

Bright  Pupil:  Two. 

Teacher:  What  are  they? 

Bright  Pupil:  Blondes  and  brunettes. 

*  Hi  *  ❖  * 

Bicycle  Salesman  to  farmer:  “Would  you  like 
to  buy  a  bicycle?” 

Farmer:  “If  I  had  any  extra  money  I’d  invest 
it  in  a  cow.” 

Bicycle  Salesman:  “Wouldn’t  you  look  foolish 
riding  around  on  a  cow!” 

Farmer:  ‘Not  half  as  foolish  as  I’d  look  trying 
to  milk  a  bicycle.” 

Customer:  I  found  a  splinter  in  my  cottage 
cheese. 

Grocer:  What  did  you  expect  for  a  dime,  a  whole 
cottage? 
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Alumni  News 


Attending  Fisher’s  Business  'School: 

Florence  Childs,  Betty  Slack,  Mae  Murphy,  Claire 
Casey,  Vivian  Matson,  Kathyrn  Doyle  Phyllis  Fenton, 
Jeanette  Spencer,  Kathaleen  Leahey,  Eleanor  Smith, 
Marian  Doherty,  and  Mildred  Outridge. 

Charles  Carroll  is  attending  Tufts  College. 

David  Folan  is  enrolled  at  B.  C. 

Jean  West  is  going  to  B'.  U. 

Evelyn  Black  is  training  at  the  Choate  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Dorothy  Andreason.  is  taking  a  post  graduate 
course  at  Woburn  Senior  High  School. 

Freda  Allen  is  working  in  the  Woburn  Senior 
High  School  office 

Betty  Froberg  is  a  mother’s  helper. 

Joe  Gorman,  of  our  last  year’s  football  team,  is 
attending  Bridgeton  Academy. 

Kathryn  Aylward  is  training  at  the  Choate  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital. 

Ruby  Hutchinson  is  doing  post  graduate  work  in 
drawing. 

John  Shaughnessy  is  selling  papers  at  the  news¬ 
stand  in  the  Woburn  R,ailroad  Station. 

Irving  Buckler,  a  star  of  last  year’s  basketball 
team,  is  attending  a  radio  school. 

Frey  Airey  is  studying  at  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

John  Gunter  is  a  student  at  B.  U. 

John  W.  Huckins  is  now  attending  Worcester 


History  Teacher:  “Why  did  the  colonists  dislike 
the  Sugar  Act?” 

Paul  L. :  “It  was  too  sweet!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  an  intelligent  pupil  of  our  section  was 
asked  by  her  homeroom  teacher,  “Why  were  you 
late - ?” 

She  answered,  “Well  Miss  -  you  see  there 

are  eight  in  our  family  and  the  clock  was  set  for 
seven!” 

***** 

“Gosh  I’ll  be  late  for  supper,”  exclaimed  B'ill 
after  football  practice. 

“I’ll  wager  your  mother  will  make  it  hot  for 
you  when  you  get  home  late.  Mine  does,”  answered 
Tom. 

“She  does  not!  I  take  it  cold  and  like  it!” 


Polytechnic  Institute. 

Olive  Richardson  is  going  to  school  in  California. 
Horace  Marion  is  enrolled  at  B.  U. 

Hazel  Van  Putten  goes  to  B.  U. 

Francis  Meehan  is  going  to  B'.  C. 

Claire  Casey  works  Saturdays  at  Gorin’  Dept. 
Store. 

Norma  Haggerty  is  attending  Bryant  and  Strat. 

ton. 

Joe  McGarry  is  attending  Worcester  Academy. 
John  Barry  is  employed  at  Tom’s  Market  on 
Campbell  Street. 

Joe  Logue  is  attending  Holy  Cross. 

Joan  Fowle  is  a  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Ann  Caldwell  is  attending  Colby  Junior  College. 
Jean  Cummings  is  a  student  at  Radcliffe. 

Jean  Akescn  is  attending  Laselle. 

Tom  Quirk  is  going  to  Bridgeton  Academy. 
Cameron  Greene  is  attending  Norwick  Academy. 
Ruth  Blaidsdell  is  doing  housework  in  Winches¬ 
ter. 

William  Callahan  is  studying  air  conditioning 
and  refrigeration. 

Joseph  C'apaldo  is  attending  Burdett’s. 

Helene  Chapman  is  employed  at  the  Golden  Bell. 
Martha  Marks  is  employed  at  Woolworth’s. 
Richard  Nelson  is  going  to  Wentworth. 

Jean  Layton  is  doing  housework  in  Winchester. 


We  don’t  like  the  people  who  send  Birthday 
Cards  with  the  feeling:  “The  quarter  cards  were 
lovely  but  I  looked  so  long  and  hard  I  had  to  have 

a  soda,  so  I  bought  a  ten  cent  card!” 

***** 

Question:  Why  is  a  woman  like  a  cafeteria? 
Answer:  B’ecause  you  pick  it  out  and  pay  for  it 
later. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Joe:  “Charlie,  I  thought  you  said  this  was  a  feather 
bed?” 

Charlie:  “I  did.” 

Joe:  “Well,  move  over  then,  it’s  my  turn  to  sleep 
on  the  feather.” 

$  sj:  sje  s(e  $ 

Mother:  “John,  here  comes  your  music  teacher.” 
John:  “Let  her  come.” 

Mother:  “Did  you  wash  behind  your  ears?” 

John:  “Only  the  one  that  will  be  next  to  her.” 
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EXCHANGES 


‘'The  Dial”,  Brattlehoro,  Vermont : 

We  like  every  feature  of  your  magazine,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  excellent  woodcuts.  Your  illustrations 
and  printing  in  sepia  give  your  pages  originality. 
“The  Noddler”,  Eatet  Boston,  Mass: 

The  graduation  issue,  which  contained  the  class 
poem,  song,  prophecy,  and  pictures  of  every  member 
of  the  graduating  class,  is  superb.  The  cover  in  blue 
and  gold  is  very  striking.  We  like  the  following 
from  your  Humor  Section: 

Billy  (coming  in  with  his  report  card) :  “Pop, 
I’m  just  like  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson!” 

Father:  ‘‘What  makes  you  say  that,  son?” 

Billy:  “I  went  down  in  History.” 

“The  Clipper”,  Hyannis,  Mass: 

Your  paper  contains  some  very  fine  editorials 
and  an  exceptional  column  called  “Joe  Snoop.”  We 
suggest  that  you  put  your  front  page  of  advertising 
some  where  else. 

“The  Pioneer”,  Reading',  Mass. 

We  find  your  paper  excellent. 


Thanks  for  the  following: 

‘Another  good  number  is  Woburn’s  ‘Reflector’. 
Most  outstanding  in  its  features  are  the  well  exe¬ 
cuted  editorials”. 

We  should  like  to  reprint: 

“To  the  Senior” 

We  shall  miss  you  and  all  your  little  ways — 
That  made  us  so  unhappy 
Throughout  our  Sophomore  days. 

Yes,  Seniors — we  shall  miss  you; 

You  never  will  quite  know 

Just  how  it  pains  us  Juniors  to  see  you  go. 

Now  when  we  arrive  in  style 
In  that  antiquated  bus 
We’ll  take  the  good  seats 
And  let  the  others  fuss! 

Ah  yes — -our  hearts  are  filled  with  pity — 

B’ut  not  for  you,  we  fear. 

Just  for  that  little  Sophomore 
Who  will  follow  us  next  year! 
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CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 


LA  SALLE 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 


40  WINN  STREET  —  WOBURN 
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THE 

ROBBINS  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Class  Rings  —  Medals  —  Pins 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  X 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


M0H1GEN  BEEF  CO. 


WOBURN’S  COMPLETE  FOOD 


STORE 
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Neipris  Clothing  Company 

W e  Specialize  in 

Student’s  Clothing 
Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
474  MAIN  STREET  -  WOBURN 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
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Tel  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  -  -  CANDY 

Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 
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£  Newsdealers  &  Stationers 
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375  MAIN  STREET  —  WOEIURN 
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AFTER  THE  DANCE 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

Black  and  Orange  Room 

Ice  Cream  -  Hot  Drinks 

Sandwiches 
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L.  J.  MURPHY 
Your  Druggist 


379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Own  Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN  WOBURN 

CALL  WOBURN  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  JR.,  Prop. 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 

Assets  Over  $9,000,000 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  & 
SON  CO. 


1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 


ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc 
INSURANCE 
OFFICES 

WOBURN  —  STONEHAM  —  BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 

We  want  your 
FRIENDSHIP 
We  would  like  to  have  your 
INSURANCE 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somb,pdy  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
UP,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

Edgar  A.  Guest 
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Dur  ward's  Market 

James  H.  Murray,  Prop. 
450  MAIN  STREET 


WOODS  BROTHERS 
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FANCY  MEATS 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 


I 


READ  &  WHITE 

MEN'S  and 
WOMEN'S 

FORMAL 
CLOTHES 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 


RENTED 


READ  &  WHITE 

1 1  __ 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

" QUALITY  >1LWMS' 

111  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
W00LW0RTH  BLOG.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

Vice  President 

HERBERT  B.  DOW 

Treasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 

HIR|AM  E.  WEST 

DIRECTORS 

John  H.  Bates  Edward  N.  Leighton 

Leonard  B.  Buchanan  Arthur  H.  McCarron 
Peter  A.  Caulfield  Francis  H.  Murray 
Herbert  B'.  Dow  ♦  Edward  M.  Neilson 
Frank  W.  Greydon  Joseph  H.  Parker 
William  F.  Greydon  Herman  P.  Peterson 
Robert  Johnson  William  A.  Prior 

William  H.  Keleher  Redmond  E.  Walsh 
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WOBURN  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK  i 
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SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 
For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 
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|  Clothng — High  Grade  Furnishings 


446  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 
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E.  G.  PARKER  LUMBER  CO. 
Incorporated 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Prospect  Street 
Woburn,  Massachusetts 
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“Stylish  High  School  Wear” 

SHEPARD’S 


Ui 


STORE  OF  VALUES’ 

400  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Work  Clothes 


Dress  Clothes 
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BILLAUER’S 

Watch  Experience  Is  Your  Guarantee  Of 
Satisfaction 

HENRY  BILLAUER 
Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Easy  Budget  Payment 
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AKESON  FUEL  CO. 

INC. 

COAL  -  OIL  -  COKE 

235  SALEM  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


TANNERS  NATIONAL 

IN  WOBURN 


BANK 
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COMMERCIAL  and  PERSONAL  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 
SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
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Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
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Out  of  our  experience  we  have  learned  the 
banking  requirements  of  Woburn  and  vicin- 
ityt  We  are  earnestly  trying  to  meet  them. 
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BANK 

MASS. 
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WOBURN, 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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WYNNE’S 


DEPT.  STORE 


C  O  M  P  L  I M  E  N  T  S 


314  MAIN  STREET 


OF 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 


Phone — Woburn  0685- J 
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Compliments  Of 
A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 

WARNER  BROS. _ WOBURN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 
We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 


New  England 
Business  School 

470  BOYLSTOIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Operated  by  Babson’s  Statistical  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Incorporated 

Accounting  and  Economics 
Executive  Secretarial  Courses 
Industrial  and  Retail  Buying 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Work  Study  Program 
Placement  Bureau 

Start  Here 

New  England  Business  Schools, 

470  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  your  Catalog  and 
particulars  concerning  courses. 

NAME.  . . . 

STREET . ^ 

CITY . 

Am  Interested  In  QD'ay  Courses 

□  Evening  Courses 

EE-1 


